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Executive Summary 



Expanding and rethinking the nature of secondary education in Sub-Saharan African countries, traditionally 
reserved for elites and few others, are becoming crucial to successful individual and national participation 
in the global economy. As governments and donors turn their attention increasingly to secondary education, 
policies are being established to create more widely accessible, more relevant, and higher quality secondary 
education. This presents a particular challenge, since secondary education sub-systems are unlikely to be 
infused with large amounts of additional funding in the near future. Improving the quality of secondary edu- 
cation, therefore, must include policies that use current resources creatively and more effectively. Teachers 
and principals are the most expensive and, possibly, the most critical components in establishing quality in 
education systems. New and more effective approaches to the preparation, deployment, utilization, compen- 
sation, and conditions of service for teachers, accompanied by more effective school leadership, are therefore 
needed to achieve higher standards of secondary education in Africa. 

This study used an extensive literature review and subsequent field studies in Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Madagascar, Tanzania, and Uganda to identify current trends, challenges, and opportunities in the recruit- 
ment, retention, and retraining of secondary teachers and principals in Sub-Saharan Africa. The study also 
suggests ways of attracting teachers to the profession, retaining teachers and principals in the profession, 
and providing support to strengthen teachers’ and principals’ effectiveness. Insufficient data and information 
that differentiate lower and upper secondary education is a limitation of the study, especially in the context 
of the present growing interest in the lower or junior secondary level. There is a similar dearth of informa- 
tion in the literature on secondary principals and on gender issues as they relate to secondary teachers and 
principals. The findings of the study and the recommendations, summarized below, are intended to provide 
policymakers and other stakeholders with material for policy development and for the development of strate- 
gies for increasing the quality and effectiveness of secondary teachers and principals. 



Summary of Study Findings 

The following summary combines major findings from the literature review and the field study. 

Recruitment, retention, and retraining of teachers 

In many parts of Sub-Saharan Africa, the projected demand for secondary school teachers exceeds projected 
supply, in some cases by substantial amounts. Factors contributing to this include high rates of teacher attrition, 
in some areas due to illness, and bottlenecks in teacher preparation systems. A variety of unattractive condi- 
tions of service also plays a strong role in limiting teacher supply. These include perceived low salary, arbitrary 
teacher deployment systems, unattractive work locations, unprofessional treatment of teachers, lack of profes- 
sional development opportunities, and insufficient supportive supervision. 

Teachers indicate that, although higher salaries would encourage better performance, improvements in con- 
ditions of service are also very important in promoting job satisfaction, motivating teachers, and promot- 
ing retention. Teachers express a strong desire for more professional support in general, better teaching and 
learning resources, supportive supervision, and ongoing inservice professional development. This is a very 
promising area of policy and program intervention in improving the recruitment, retention, and retraining of 
secondary teachers. 
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Few countries have strong policies, strategies, and programs for recruiting able secondary leavers to second- 
ary teaching. Recruitment is frequently neither systematic nor energetic and does not draw a sufficient num- 
ber of potential teachers to the profession, either from the pool of secondary leavers or from older people 
with relevant academic backgrounds. 

In response to an insufficient number of teachers, inefficient deployment practices, or scarcity of funds, con- 
tract teachers are often hired for secondary teaching and paid through school or community fees. Contract 
teachers have a less stable source of remuneration, creating issues of absenteeism and retention that the 
schools themselves must address. Employing contract teachers as part of the civil service teaching force 
may stabilize the teaching corps and provide better quality teachers in schools that have difficulty retaining 
teachers or in certain subject areas. 

The fiscal capacity of most governments to improve teachers’ compensation and conditions of service is 
extremely limited. Increases in or reallocation of public funds to secondary education, as a general remedy, 
are not feasible. Ensuring an adequate supply of qualified teachers requires monetary resources that many 
countries do not presently have and are unlikely to get in the near future. Countries therefore will need to 
make better and more creative use of the resources that are already available to secondary education. 

Teacher education is expensive and, for the most part, has not been very effective. While all agree that 
teachers need good professional preparation, it is not clear that the high present investments in teacher prep- 
aration have yielded adequate results. Experimentation with different strategies and models, research, and 
policy deliberations until now have led to only modest, if any, improvements in teacher quality and motiva- 
tion. This suggests the need for bold and creative thinking about alternative approaches to teacher prepara- 
tion, including more flexible models of preservice preparation, a new balance between preservice and inser- 
vice programs, and the development of strong ongoing professional support programs for serving teachers. 

Recruitment, retention, and retraining of principals (head teachers) 

Many secondary school administrators are ill-prepared to meet the demands posed by the changing nature 
of their jobs. Organized and systematic training in educational leadership and effective and transparent 
management that goes beyond the occasional workshop presently offered in most systems is urgently needed 
for principals. Principals’ critical new roles as instructional leaders within schools, builders of learning 
communities among teachers, and developers of strong community participation in schools are widely rec- 
ognized, although few principals have any preparation for this array of new responsibilities. A national or 
regional institution that specializes in advanced degrees or certification for educational leadership could be 
one option to address this need. Concerted effort to improve school leadership is one of the more promising 
points of intervention to raise the quality of secondary education across much of Africa. 

Mechanisms for recruiting teachers to become principals or head teachers are unsystematic and not nec- 
essarily based on professional criteria. The position of principal is often not professionalized or seen as a 
career choice. It is sometimes filled by senior teachers who rotate through the position for limited periods of 
time. A more systematic approach to the selection and training of principals would lead to stronger school 
leadership. 
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The importance of female teachers and principals 

Female teachers and principals are critical to the expansion and improvement of secondary education sys- 
tems. Female teachers are important in encouraging the access and retention of female students, although in 
most countries fewer females than males enter secondary teaching and attrition of female teachers is partic- 
ularly high. Females in leadership positions within schools provide good role models for female students and 
encourage female student retention. Leadership in secondary schools is presently dominated by males. 

The impact of HIV/AIDS on teachers and principals 

FIIV/AIDS has many devastating impacts on secondary teachers and principals. The pandemic greatly 
reduces the capacity of the system by increasing teacher attrition and absenteeism. It also saps the system’s 
energy by imposing additional demands on teachers as they provide support for ill students and students 
with ill family members. FIIV/AIDS also constitutes a major area for secondary teacher retraining because 
of the potential power of school-based formal and informal programs to encourage heightened awareness 
among both teachers and students and changed behavior patterns. 

There are no simple solutions to present challenges 

The literature suggests that there have been few, if any, interventions to improve the recruitment, retention, 
and retraining of secondary teachers that have yielded dramatic, positive results. There are no magic bullets. 
The quality of secondary teachers and teaching is influenced by many small factors rather than a few large 
ones. This appears to have two consequences as reflected in the literature: (a) developing consensus about 
how to improve teacher quality and performance is difficult; and (b) different stakeholders support different 
approaches to improving education, each advocating the efficacy of the particular approach they favor. 

Stronger policy- and practice-focused research is needed 

Despite the enormous attention given in the literature to the problems of teacher supply, preparation, perfor- 
mance, and retention, the international research on secondary teachers in Sub-Saharan Africa tends, with 
notable exceptions, to offer only a weak basis for guiding policy and program development. Four character- 
istics of the research are of particular note: (a) much of it focuses on clarifying the dimensions of the prob- 
lem rather than formulating and testing alternative solutions; (b) much of the literature tends to be descrip- 
tive of particular country efforts to attract, deploy, and retain teachers, but often lacks solid evidence of the 
effectiveness of the approaches being described; (c) there is a lack of longitudinal research that tracks the 
longer-term effects and consequences of interventions aimed at improving the teaching force; and (d) some 
of the more impressive research has been conducted within projects and is only reported in project docu- 
ments, often with a short half-life of retrievability. Such research too quickly becomes fugitive literature. 



Recommendations for Strengthening the Quality of Teachers 

The study suggests several critical and promising areas for improvement in the quality of secondary teachers 
through new approaches to recruitment; preservice and inservice teacher development; and improvements 
in the deployment, utilization, compensation, and conditions of service for teachers. Improvements in all of 
these areas are likely to enhance the status of the profession and thus encourage the recruitment and reten- 
tion of secondary teachers. Under each of the headings below, a finding of the study is given, followed by 
recommendations for consideration by policy-makers. 
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Recruitment of teachers 

Recruitment of secondary teachers is presently not systematic and not adequate to meet the growing demand. 

■ Develop strategies for the systematic recruitment of potential teachers for colleges of teacher education 
from the pool of secondary school leavers. This should be a concerted effort and not left to chance. 

■ Consider recruitment campaigns that profile the profession positively, use excellent secondary teachers 
as exemplars of good practice and leadership, and encourage able secondary school leavers to join the 
profession. 

■ Develop strategies to encourage people with appropriate academic qualifications to enter the teaching 
profession and enter a teacher education program at a later stage of their careers. A potential source 
or recruits might be females who have been at home raising families after obtaining their diplomas or 
degrees. 

■ Consider employing contract teachers in the civil service teaching force. This would provide them with 
training and job security and would stabilize the teaching corps, particularly in schools in remote areas 
that have difficulty recruiting and retaining teachers. 

Preparation and professional development of teachers 

Since preservice secondary teacher education, as presently configured, is very expensive and not particu- 
larly effective in developing a high quality and motivated teaching force, broader and bolder thinking about 

alternative modalities is required. 

■ Design teacher competencies and formal teacher qualifications in accordance with the emerging and 
differing needs of junior and senior secondary teachers, with teacher preparation approaches newly 
designed in accordance with this. 

■ Consider alternative approaches to the acquisition of formal qualifications, such as periods of teaching 
interspersed between periods of study. 

■ Consider a rebalance between preservice and inservice programs. Examine whether or not the present 
frontloading of activity and budget into preservice teacher education, with relatively little attention and 
budget devoted to inservice programs is achieving the best results, in terms of teachers’ skills, profes- 
sionalism, and morale. 

■ Achieve a balance of practical pedagogical skills and content in the preservice teacher education cur- 
riculum. Design a linkage between pedagogical skills and content development through school-based 
studies and expanded and well-supervised, practical experience in schools that take place throughout the 
whole teacher education program rather than just at the end. 

■ Design a program to improve the skills of teacher educators in both content areas and in pedagogical 
skill areas so that their teaching reflects good practice and knowledge of the secondary school environ- 
ment and their ability to supervise students effectively is increased. 

■ Design teacher education as a continuum, starting with initial preservice education and continuing with 
a strong ongoing inservice professional development program for secondary teachers that will support 
them throughout their teaching careers. 

■ Develop strong supportive supervision structures. The most cost-effective way may be to develop the 
role of the school principal in this area. 

■ Initiate induction and mentoring programs to assist new teachers. 

Deployment of teachers 

Teacher deployment approaches often contribute to attrition, with arbitrary posting of teachers to undesir- 
able work locations being a major problem expressed by secondary teachers. 
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■ Recruit teachers from rural areas, providing as much initial teacher preparation in these areas as possi- 
ble. Follow this with ongoing localized inservice professional development programs that reach teachers 
in their schools, or in clusters of schools, in these areas. 

■ Give additional compensation and recognition to teachers in difficult postings. 

■ Take into account the location of families in postings so as not to separate husbands, wives, and children 
for unreasonable periods of time. 

Utilization of teachers 

Evidence from the study suggests that teachers are often used inefficiently within schools, with few class 
hours taught per week, particularly in rural schools. 

■ Prepare teachers to teach more than one subject, or possibly as many as three subjects, at various grade 
levels. 

■ Consider a system of rotation of teachers through several nearby schools and an alteration of timetables 
so that teachers’ time is well used and students are taught all subjects required in the curriculum. 

Compensation for teachers 

Although teachers universally request higher salaries, evidence suggests that increased salaries alone would 
be unlikely to improve the quality of the teaching force significantly. 

■ Increase salaries only in special circumstances, such as through the provision of bonuses for service in 
rural areas. 

■ Develop a career structure where advancement and salary are dependent on good quality of 
performance. 

Conditions of service for teachers 

Improvement of conditions of service for teachers is a promising way of increasing teacher morale, making 
the profession more attractive, enhancing retention of teachers, and improving the quality of teaching and 
learning. Although improving conditions of service always has budget implications, changes in this area 
may be less costly and more effective than an overall increase in teachers’ salaries. 

■ Create learning communities and a sense of cohesion among teachers at the school level-or in pairs or 
clusters of secondary schools-that include groups of teachers and their principals developing a vision, 
a strong professional identity, and strategies for improving the quality of teaching and learning in their 
schools. 

■ Strategize with secondary teachers about how a strong and positive professional identity can be created 
and how higher regard for the profession from society can be earned. 

■ Involve community members in the lives of schools in order to promote quality of education, better stu- 
dent learning, and respect for teachers. 

■ Provide teachers with better resources for good teaching. 

■ Provide space for teachers to work in the school. 

■ Give special assistance to teachers, especially female teachers in rural areas, in finding appropriate 
housing. 

■ Develop programs to recognize and reward teachers, including use of the media to profile excellent 
teachers. 
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Recommendations for Strengthening the Quality of Principals (Head 
Teachers) 

The study suggests that, while most of the above recommendations apply also to principals who usually come 
from the ranks of more senior teachers, concerted effort to improve school leadership is one of the most prom- 
ising interventions to raise the quality and efficiency of secondary education across Sub-Saharan Africa. The 
following recommendations for consideration by policy-makers are suggested by the findings of the study: 

■ Systematize the recruitment of teachers to become principals, based on explicit professional criteria. 

■ Professionalize the position of secondary school principal and develop certification courses in school 
leadership. 

■ Establish regional or national institutions that specialize in advanced degrees or certification in educa- 
tional leadership and organize ongoing professional development programs for principals. 

■ Develop a program of ongoing inservice professional development for secondary principals that takes 
place at the school level, including an initial induction program and ongoing support. 

■ Ensure that the idea of the principal as instructional leader as well as transparent and efficient admin- 
istrator is well understood by teachers and communities and incorporated in all initial preparation and 
ongoing professional development for principals. Likewise, ensure that the principal’s role in creating 
strong linkages with communities is understood and that principals are prepared for this role. 

■ Organize principal clusters that meet regularly, providing a setting for delivery of some of the formal 
ongoing professional development and creating an opportunity for informal communal problem-solving, 
experience-sharing, and strategizing about effective approaches to secondary school leadership. 



Recommendations for Action on Critical Crosscutting Issues 

Issues regarding gender as well as HIV/AIDS cut across all aspects of recruiting, retraining, and retaining 

secondary teachers and principals. 

Gender 

In many secondary education systems there are few female teachers and even fewer females in leadership posi- 
tions. Female teachers and principals are critical to the expansion and improvement of secondary education sys- 
tems. The following recommendations for policy-makers are suggested by the findings of the study: 

■ Develop recruitment programs for secondary teachers that especially encourage females to enter the 
profession. 

■ Provide academic and other means of support (i.e., counseling and extracurricular activities) in colleges 
of teacher education to ensure the success of female students. 

■ Recruit more females as faculty in colleges of teacher education. 

■ Develop more family-friendly teacher deployment systems. 

■ Assist female teachers in finding appropriate housing, particularly in remote areas. 

■ Encourage communities to develop support networks for female teachers. 

■ Develop mentoring programs for new female teachers, perhaps pairing more experienced female teach- 
ers with less experienced female teachers. 

■ Set goals for numbers or percentages of females in secondary teaching and in leadership positions and 
develop strategies for reaching these goals. Challenge the institutions involved to work towards and 
achieve the goals. 
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HIV/ AIDS 

HIV/AIDS has a variety of devastating impacts on secondary education and on secondary teachers and prin- 
cipals, particularly through illness and attrition of teachers or their family members, and through the needs 

of students who are ill or who have ill family members. The following recommendations for policy-makers 

are suggested by the findings of the study: 

■ Infuse HIV/AIDS information in all preservice and inservice programs for teachers and principals to 
raise awareness, change behavior, and help reduce teacher infection rates. 

■ Make sure that school environments are extensively and relentlessly filled with HIV/AIDS information 
and awareness-creating activities. 

■ Develop strategies for school-community cooperation and solidarity programs to raise awareness about 
HIV/AIDS and encourage changed sexual behavior among teachers, students, and community members. 
Through such cooperation, the school can ensure that the community thinks that school-based programs 
are appropriate. The school can also use community suggestions and information to strengthen aware- 
ness and behavior-change programs. 

■ Encourage HIV-positive teachers and students to seek mutual support, speak out, and play a leadership 
role in demanding changed behavior. 

■ Supply teachers and principals with an extensive array of anti-AIDS information, teaching strategies, 
and suggestions for extracurricular activities to use for their own awareness, with their students, and 
with community members. 

■ Provide specific guidance and measures in teacher education and professional development programs to 
prepare teachers to support colleagues or students affected by HIV/AIDS. 



Recommendations for Further Research on Secondary Teachers and 
Principals 

The literature review that is part of this study revealed that the present research on secondary teachers and 
principals in Sub-Saharan Africa offers only a weak basis for guiding policy and program development. In 
particular, there is little research on secondary principals and school leadership little research on female 
teachers and gender in secondary education, and little research that differentiates junior and senior second- 
ary education, with the majority of research focusing on senior secondary. Suggestions for increasing the 
power and relevance of research on secondary teachers and principals are the following: 

■ Focus research specifically on either junior secondary or senior secondary education, emphasizing the 
collection and analysis of information on teachers and principals in junior secondary. 

■ Focus research on the changing roles and effectiveness of secondary school principals. 

■ Focus research on factors that promote the success of girls in secondary schools and factors that promote 
the success of females as teachers and as school leaders. 

■ Focus research on formulating and testing alternative solutions, rather than continuing to clarify and 
describe problems. 

■ Collect solid evidence on the effectiveness of approaches being described rather than simply describing 
efforts to attract, deploy, or retain teachers. 

■ Carry out longitudinal research that tracks over time the effects and consequences of interventions to 
improve the secondary teaching force or school leadership. 

■ Find ways to make the research conducted within projects more widely available. 
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I. Introduction 



Across much of Sub-Saharan Africa, secondary 
education has been a weak link in students’ pro- 
gression from primary to higher education, or from 
primary education to employment. Over the last 
two decades, national governments have invested 
heavily in improving access to and quality of pri- 
mary education, and in developing strong networks 
of colleges and universities. The secondary level, 
while not forgotten, has been given lower priority 
and has received less attention. Governments and 
international assistance organizations have largely 
neglected secondary in favor of investment in pri- 
mary education (UNESCO 1999). 

Attention is now increasingly directed toward sec- 
ondary schooling, with a particular focus on the 
lower level of secondary schooling (junior second- 
ary), for several reasons. Demand for increased 
secondary provision has grown as a consequence 
of greatly increased primary completion rates. As 
school participation rates rise and retention rates 
improve, some countries are now faced with enor- 
mous social demand for wider access to better qual- 
ity, more relevant, junior and senior secondary edu- 
cation (Alvarez et al. 2003). Many African countries 
therefore must now cope with the consequences of 
their success in increasing primary school enrol- 
ments over the last decade. Overall, Sub-Saharan 
Africa is now experiencing significant increased 
demand for and growth in secondary education. 

Another important factor is that national economies 
are increasingly knowledge-based. Modern sector 
employers need graduates with more advanced 



literacy, numeracy, and problem-solving skills than 
are provided by primary schooling alone. Secondary 
education provides society with educated people 
who are needed for many areas of work, including 
the critical area of primary teaching. Governments 
recognize that economic and social development 
require a more balanced investment in education 
than has been evident in the last two decades, when 
resources were directed largely to primary and 
higher education. 

While there is now a renewed interest in expanding 
secondary education and making its content more 
relevant, there is also interest in doing so at a low 
cost to governments. The provision of secondary 
education has traditionally been considered a gov- 
ernment function but escalating demand, combined 
with serious financial constraints, have resulted in 
many African governments being unable to fund 
secondary education adequately. At the same time, 
in response to the changing needs of the workplace, 
there has been a general shift away from an empha- 
sis on vocational training toward general junior and 
senior secondary education (World Bank 2000). 

As a result of the growth of secondary education, 
there is a sharply increased demand for high-qual- 
ity secondary teachers and principals. Projected 
demand in many countries far exceeds projected 
supply. This, combined with severe budget con- 
straints, puts pressure on governments to seek effec- 
tive and efficient approaches to recruiting, prepar- 
ing, supporting, and retaining qualified secondary 
school teachers and principals. 
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The purpose of the present study is to analyze 
emerging issues related to the recruitment, reten- 
tion, retraining, and support of secondary teachers 
and principals in Sub-Saharan African and to sug- 
gest options for policymakers. The study combines 
a comprehensive review of the literature with a field 
study carried out in six Sub-Saharan African coun- 
tries (Guinea, Ghana, Ethiopia, Uganda, Tanzania, 
and Madagascar) designed to examine and illumi- 
nate the trends identified in the literature. The lit- 
erature is reviewed in the next section of the paper, 
the field data are presented in the following section, 
and recommendations or options for consideration 
by policy makers are presented in the final section. 



Results of the study highlight the many challenges 
facing the governments of Sub-Saharan African 
countries in their quest to expand and strengthen 
secondary education, particularly through the 
provision of more and better quality teachers and 
stronger school leadership. Despite substantial 
challenges, the study identifies promising areas on 
which individual governments may want to focus 
their efforts to improve the effectiveness and morale 
of secondary teachers and principals and enhance 
the overall professional status and attractiveness of 
the profession. 
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2. Review of the 
Literature on Secondary 
Teacher and Principal 
Recruitment, Retention, 
and Retraining 



2.1. Introduction to the Literature 
Review 

Much of the research relating to teachers and prin- 
cipals (head teachers) in Sub-Saharan Africa has 
focused on the primary level, leaving a relatively 
sparse literature on secondary education teach- 
ers and principals. Research on the primary level 
provides valuable data, but policies and operational 
issues in the recruitment, training, deployment, 
supervision, and retention of secondary teachers 
and principals differ from those associated with 
teachers and principals at the primary level: 

■ At the secondary level, teachers specialize in 
particular subject areas, making teacher deploy- 
ment more complex. 

■ The cost of staffing secondary schools in rural 
areas is particularly high, because teacher 
assignment must take into account content 
expertise as well as student:teacher ratios. 

■ The need to have a full complement of 
teachers who can cover all the required subject 
areas, even in locations with limited numbers 
of students, can result in low student:teacher 
ratios and a low number of teaching hours per 
teacher. 

■ Because of the level and complexity of the 
material to be taught, preparation of secondary 
teachers involves a greater emphasis on the sub- 
ject content than at primary level. 

■ Since the required educational preparation of 
secondary teachers and principals is more sub- 



stantial, they have more career mobility than 
primary teachers. One consequence of this is 
that retention of secondary teachers and princi- 
pals may be more difficult. 

Attention in the literature on secondary teachers 
focuses on problems of teacher supply, preparation, 
performance, and retention but offers a relatively 
weak basis for guiding policy and program develop- 
ment for four reasons. First, much of the literature 
focuses on clarifying the dimensions of the prob- 
lem, rather than formulating and testing alternative 
solutions. Second, much of the literature tends to be 
descriptive of particular country efforts to attract, 
deploy, and retain teachers, but often lacks solid 
evidence of the effectiveness of the approaches 
being described. Third, there is a lack of longitu- 
dinal research that tracks the long-term effects and 
consequences of interventions aimed at improving 
the teaching force. Fourth, some of the stronger 
research has been conducted within projects and is 
reported only in project documents that are difficult 
to retrieve. In addition, there is relatively little lit- 
erature that explores the recruitment, retention, and 
professional preparation of secondary principals, 
particularly in relation to the changing roles of prin- 
cipals in response to decentralized authority and to 
principals’ expanding role as instructional leaders 
within their schools. 

Although there is presently a particular need to 
differentiate between junior and senior secondary 
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education, the literature frequently fails to make 
a distinction between the two levels and rarely 
addresses the specific purposes and needs of the 
two. Despite the importance of the distinction 
between junior and senior levels, much of the avail- 
able data amalgamates the two groups. The lack 
of segregated data may reflect the international 
inconsistencies in the boundaries between junior 
and senior levels, which make reliable interna- 
tional comparisons difficult. As a consequence of 
the dearth of segregated data between junior and 
senior secondary teachers and principals, distinc- 
tions in this report are minimal. Throughout this 
document, the term “secondary teachers” is used 
to describe teachers at both sublevels. In rare cases 
where distinctions in the literature are made, these 
are noted in the text. 

Because of the critical gaps in the literature on 
secondary teachers and principals, one of the 
important recommendations of the study would 
be that future research focus on areas such as the 
identification of promising practices, the tracking 
of innovation over time, the differentiation between 
junior and senior secondary teachers and princi- 



pals, and the changing nature of school leadership 
at the junior and senior secondary levels. 

2.2. Teacher Supply and Demand 

The issues of teacher supply can be broken into 
three main areas. One variable is the demand for 
secondary education, which is determined by the 
population in the relevant age group and the par- 
ticipation rate. A second variable is the supply of 
teachers, a function of recruitment and retention 
patterns. Between these two lies a third series 
of issues concerning the utilization of teachers, 
including their deployment, teaching hours, the 
sizes of the classes they teach, and other conditions 
of service. As Figure 2.1 below indicates, meeting 
the challenge of increased demand for secondary 
education will require changes in the utilization of 
as well as the numbers of teachers. 

Sharply rising demand for secondary 
education 

It is predicted that secondary education is about 
to expand dramatically in many countries in Sub- 



Figure 2.1: Key issues in teacher supply and demand 
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Table 2.1: Sub-Saharan Africa: School age population data 



Average annual growth rate of school-age population, 2000-2005 







Secondary school-age population, 2000 (000)* 


Country 


% 


1 


Secondary school-age population, 2005 (000)** 


Angola 


3.1 


2,221 


2,662 


* Secondary School-Age Population, 2000 


Benin 


2.1 


1,220 


1,083 


(thousands). Estimated population of the age 


Botswana 


1.6 


194 


212 


group that corresponds to relevant grade levels. 


Burkina Faso 


2.9 


1,097 


2,215 


The estimates for the school-age population for 


Burundi 


2.3 


1,104 


1,271 


2000 and 2005 are based on the structure of 


Cameroon 


2.6 


1,417 


2,738 


the educational system in 1996. For countries 


Cape Verde 


1.5 


60 


64 


of less than 150,000 inhabitants, such as 


Central African Rep. 


2.0 


570 


641 


Sao Tome and Principe and the Seychelles, 


Chad 


2.6 


1,112 


1,270 


population data by age are not provided. 


Comoros 


2.5 


117 


132 




Congo 


3.1 


471 


564 


** Secondary School-Age Population, 2005 


Congo, DR 


3.4 


7,270 


8,911 


(thousands). Estimated population of the age 


Cote d'Ivoire 


1.3 


2,649 


2,835 


group that officially corresponds to relevant 


Djibouti 


2.2 


104 


114 


grade levels. The estimates for the school-age 


Equatorial Guinea 


2.6 


72 


84 


population for 2000 and 2005 are based on 


Eritrea 


2.5 


520 


608 


the structure of the educational system in 


Ethiopia 


3.9 


8,445 


10,313 


1996. For countries of less than 150,000 


Gabon 


3.5 


171 


202 


inhabitants, such as Sao Tome and Principe 


The Gambia 


2.7 


152 


179 


and the Seychelles, population data 


Ghana 


2.1 


3,304 


3,706 


by age are not provided. 


Guinea-Bissau 


2.1 


886 


1,053 




Guinea 


3.2 


1,196 


1,418 




Kenya 


1.1 


128 


144 




Lesotho 


2.0 


261 


287 




Liberia 


2.5 


454 


461 




Madagascar 


2.7 


3,017 


3,486 




Malawi 


2.5 


1,003 


1,166 




Mali 


3.3 


1,668 


2,012 




Mauritania 


1.9 


359 


386 




Mauritius 


0.8 


135 


145 




Mozambique 


2.7 


3,084 


3,589 




Namibia 


2.2 


190 


216 




Niger 


3.8 


1,636 


1,978 




Nigeria 


2.8 


17,735 


20,923 




Rwanda 


1.6 


1,094 


1,188 




Senegal 


2.4 


1,480 


749 




Sierra Leone 


2.3 


1,678 


847 




Somalia 


3.7 


1,011 


1,211 




South Africa 


1.7 


4,846 


5,230 




Sudan 


1.3 


2,087 


2,073 




Swaziland 


2.4 


111 


123 




Togo 


2.8 


754 


889 




Tanzania 


2.6 


4,522 


5,213 




Uganda 


3.5 


3,101 


3,620 




Zambia 


1.7 


1,158 


1,256 




Zimbabwe 


2.0 


1,748 


1,971 




Total 




87,612,000 


91,453,994 





Source: ADEA 1999, 2003. 
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Table 2.2: Transition from primary to secondy education (in percentages) 



Country 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1998 


Benin 


28 


29 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Botswana 


— 


— 


— 


36 


76 


76 


84 


84 


90 


— 


— 


Burkina Faso 


13 


18 


— 


— 


— 


— 


27 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Burundi 


— 


6 


8 


9 


10 


11 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


— 


Cameroon 


17 


22 


22 


29 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Cape Verde 


— 


— 


30 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Central African Rep. 


23 


— 


37 


26 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Chad 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


41 


46 


— 


— 


Congo 


— 


75 


83 


62 


— 


— 


48 


— 


51 


— 


— 


Congo, DR 


40 


— 


— 


— 


27 


32 


27 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Cote d'Ivoire 


27 


25 


— 


23 


— 


— 


37 


— 


40 


39 


— 


Eritrea 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


77 


80 


79 


76 


84 


Ethiopia 


— 


— 


— 


80 


— 


— 


80 


77 


82 


— 


85 


Gabon 


19 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


The Gambia 


— 


41 


41 


32 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Guinea 


— 


— 


— 


27 


— 


48 


50 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Guinea-Bissau 


— 


— 


65 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


Kenya 


28 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Lesotho 


— 


— 


— 


52 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Madagascar 


41 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


35 


_ 


42 


— 


— 


Mali 


— 


— 


39 


43 


— 


61 


63 


— 


56 


— 


— 


Mauritania 


— 


— 


— 


— 


31 


34 


32 


34 


— 


— 


— 


Mauritius 


— 


40 


47 


— 


50 


46 


51 


51 


56 


61 


— 


Mozambique 


— 


— 


— 


34 


— 


39 


39 


40 


41 


— 


— 


Namibia 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


74 


— 


— 


— 


— 


84 


Niger 


24 


34 


— 


— 


27 


— 


— 


— 


— 


29 


— 


Rwanda 


— 


7 


— 


4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Senegal 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


30 


— 


Seychelles 


— 


— 


62 


87 


— 


99 


100 


— 


99 


— 


— 


Sierra Leone 


58 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


South Africa 


— 


— 


— 


— 


90 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


92 


Sudan 


99 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


81 


Swaziland 


47 


60 


70 


67 


76 


87 


80 


79 


97 


73 


— 


Togo 


— 


60 


37 


34 


38 


— 


— 


45 


52 


— 


— 


Zambia 


- 


22 


- 


- 


- 


2 * 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 



Source: World Bank May 2002. 
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Saharan Africa as a result of both rising populations 
and growing participation in secondary education. 
Table 2.1 below displays the growth in school-age 
population in a selection of Sub-Saharan Africa 
countries. 

Table 2.2 displays the transition rates from primary 
to secondary education in 35 countries between 
1970 and 1998. The overall trend reveals increased 
shares of primary students entering secondary 
schooling. 

Most countries subdivide secondary education into 
junior and senior secondary levels, with the two 
levels sometimes taught in the same institution 
and sometimes in separate institutions. As Table 
2.3 clearly indicates, there is a wide variety among 
countries in the number of years of primary, junior 
secondary, and senior secondary education. 

Most countries have policies in place for the expan- 
sion of secondary education, in response to growing 
demand. In Tanzania, the education strategy aims 
to double the secondary enrolment by 2004, with 
further increases to 2015 (Ministry of Education, 
Republic of Tanzania 1999, 5-6). In Uganda, 
increasing enrolment in primary education is plac- 
ing pressure on existing facilities at post-primary 
level. In 2002, over 400,000 students sat for the 
primary leaving exams; currently, less than 50 
percent of these can be absorbed into post-primary 
education. In 2004, up to 900,000 candidates will 
be seeking places at post-primary level (Ireland 
Aid and Ministry of Education and Sports, Uganda 
2003). 

Supply of teachers 

The rapid expansion of secondary education leads 
to an escalating demand for teachers. The scale 
of the increased demand for teachers can be esti- 
mated as follows. Assuming a gross enrolment rate 
(GER) of 22 percent (the median GER reported 
for secondary education in Sub-Saharan Africa in 
2000) 20,119,880 students will enroll in secondary 
education across the continent in 2005 (UNESCO 



Table 2.3: Duration in years of primary and 
secondary general education for selected 
Sub-Saharan African countries 



Country 


Lower 

Primary 


Upper 

Secondary 


Secondary 


Benin 


6 


4 


3 


Botswana 


7 


2 


3 


Burkina Faso 


6 


4 


3 


Burundi 


6 


4 


3 


Cameroon 


6 


4 


3 


Cape Verde 


6 


3 


3 


Congo 


6 


4 


3 


Cote d'Ivoire 


6 


4 


3 


Ethiopia 


6 


2 


4 


Ghana 


6 


4 


3 


Kenya 


8 


★ 


4 


Lesotho 


7 


3 


2 


Madagascar 


5 


4 


3 


Malawi 


8 


2 


2 


Mauritius 


6 


3 


4 


Mozambique 


5 


2 


5 


Namibia 


7 


★ 


5 


Senegal 


6 


4 


3 


Sierra Leone 


7 


5 


2 


South Africa 


7 


3 


2 



Adapted from Acedo 2002. Data source: UNESCO Statistics 
(2000). http://unescostat.unesco.org 

UNESCO World Education Report 2000. http://www.unesco.org/ 
education/informaton/wer. index.htm 

Institute for Statistics 2002). Assuming a 20:1 stu- 
dent:teacher ratio, 1,005,994 teachers will be needed 
to teach these students. This number is almost 
double the 576,770 secondary teaching staff esti- 
mated to have been available in 1998, based on data 
from 40 countries (UNESCO Institute for Statistics 
1998). 

Teacher demand 
estimates for four 
specific countries 
are developed in 
Table 2.4. These 
are based on a 
series of assump- 
tions about enrol- 
ment growth. 



In many parts of Sub-Saharan 
Africa the projected demand 
for secondary school teachers 
exceeds projected supply, in 
some cases by substantial 
amounts. 
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Table 2.4: Secondary teacher projections in 2005, selected countries 





Chad 


Benin 


Tanzania 


Malawi 


Secondary school-age population (2000) 1 


1,195,000 


1,052,000 


4,692,000 


2,161,000 


Secondary GER 2 


12 


22 


5 


45 


Estimated secondary enrollment for 20003 


137,430 


231,440 


234,600 


972,450 


Estimated secondary school teachers 4 


3,710 


6,810 


13,030 


27,780 


Student (pupil):teacher ratio (PTR) 5 


37:1 


34:1 


18:1 


35:1 


Number of trained teachers 6 


— 


2,660 


11,860 


9,167 






(39%) 


(91%) 


(33%) 


Estimated teacher attrition 7 


5% 


5% 


5% 


10% 


Estimated annual growth in school-age 
population 8 


2.6% 


2.1% 


2.6% 


2.5% 


Estimated secondary school-age population 
in 2005 9 


156,240 


1,167,200 


5,213,000 


2,444,970 


Number of new teachers needed in 2005, based 
on annual growth in population 10 


1,350 


2,290 


4,400 


15,030 


Number of new teachers needed in 2005, 
based on 5 percent increase in GER 11 


3,190 


4,000 


18,880 


18,520 


Number of current teachers needing training 
if 80 percent of teachers are trained 12 




2,790 




13,060 


Number of new teachers needed if PTR is raised 
or lowered to 30 students (pupils) per teacher 13 


4,600 


5,240 


7,290 


24,340 



Sources: 

1. From EFA Global Monitoring Report Annex, UNESCO 2002. The data are 1999-2000. 

2. From EFA Global Monitoring Report Annex, UNESCO 2002. The data are 1999-2000. 

3. Secondary school enrolment for 2000 was calculated by multiplying the GER by the secondary school-age population for 2000. 

4. The number of secondary teachers in 2000 was calculated by dividing the secondary school enrolment for 2000 by the PTR for 2000. 

5. From EFA Global Monitoring Report Annex, UNESCO 2002. The data are 1999-2000. 

6. From EFA Global Monitoring Report Annex, UNESCO 2002. The data are 1999-2000. 

7. Lewin (2002), in calculating teacher supply and demand for several African countries, suggests using an attrition rate of 5-10 percent A 
rate of 10-15 percent is reasonable for countries most affected by HIV/AIDS, which includes Malawi. 

8. From ADEA 1999, 2003. This rate was estimated for the years 2000-2005. 

9. The secondary school-age population for 2005 was estimated using the secondary school-age population for 2000 (from UNESCO 
2002) multiplied by the average annual growth rate (from ADEA 1999) for five years. 

10. This figure was calculated based on a constant GER and PTR. The number of new teachers needed in 2005 accounts for only the 
average annual growth rate in school-age population and the attrition rate of teachers. 

11. This figure represents an increase in teachers needed based on a 5 percent increase in GER. A 5 percent increase in GER is reasonable, 
given that secondary GER increased in most countries by at least that percentage between 1990 and 1996 (Acedo 2002). 

12. This figure represents the number of current teachers needing training (in year 2000) if 80 percent of the teaching corps is trained. 

13. This figure represents the number of new teachers needed if the PTR is lowered or raised to 30. A PTR of 30 seems reasonable, given 
the growing secondary school enrolment demand and the realities of recruiting, training, and deploying sufficient teachers. 



grade progression rates, percentage of trained teach- 
ers, and teacher turnover. While offered only as a 
rough estimate, it illustrates the magnitude of the 
problem facing some countries in ensuring a suf- 
ficient supply of qualified teachers at the secondary 
level. The main implication of these projections 



is that the demand for trained secondary school 
teachers is likely to exceed supply in many parts of 
Africa over the next decade. 

Although severe shortages exist at the junior sec- 
ondary level in most countries, shortages of teach- 
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ers for senior secondary education present particular 
problems. First, lack of access to senior secondary 
schooling prevents progression to tertiary level 
education, a formal requirement for most senior 
secondary teaching positions. If bottlenecks exist 
between junior and senior secondary levels, they 
effectively regulate access to the tertiary level sec- 
tor and to “white-collar” employment. Second, 
where teachers at senior secondary level are better 
paid or have higher status than those at the junior 
level, they may be even less likely to locate in areas 
seen as undesirable such as isolated rural areas, thus 
exacerbating the problems of teacher deployment 
and equitable service provision. Third, in some 
countries, teachers for senior secondary level are 
drawn from the ranks of existing teachers at junior 
secondary level. In these cases, efforts to increase 
the supply of senior secondary teachers will, in the 
short term, reduce the supply of junior secondary 
teachers. 

While demand increases rapidly for secondary 
teachers at both junior and senior levels, the supply 
of teachers is highly dependent on a complex weave 
of factors, of which utilization practices, deploy- 
ment practices, and conditions of service are criti- 
cal. This is elaborated in sections 2.3, 2.4, and 2.5 
below. 

2.3. Teacher Recruitment 

At times of rapid expansion of the education sys- 
tem, additional strain is generally placed on teacher 
supply and bottlenecks are increasingly highlighted. 
These bottlenecks in teacher supply vary from 
country to country. In Ghana, the teacher educa- 
tion system is the limiting factor of teacher supply. 
Teachers’ colleges are oversubscribed and more 
teachers could be prepared if spaces were avail- 
able. Yet achieving the target primary enrolment 
rate would involve increasing teacher supply by 
up to four times the current level (Lewin 2002). In 
Lesotho, the number of suitable graduates from sec- 
ondary schools limits teaching force numbers. Only 



about 2,000 students each year achieve marks on 
the Cambridge examination that would qualify them 
for preservice teacher education; up to half of these 
would need to opt for teacher preparation in order to 
satisfy the demand for teachers (Lewin 2002, 229). 

Where student teachers are required to pay fees 
for their training, another barrier to entry is cre- 
ated. In Tanzania, student teachers reported: “Since 
the government has introduced this cost-sharing 
in education, more people are now prevented from 
applying due to the shortage of money” (Towse et 
al. 2002, 646). Financial pressures are likely to be a 
disincentive to prospective teacher college students, 
especially to girls, given the cultural perceptions of 
girls’ work. 

On the other hand, in some countries, the bottleneck 
is not a lack of sufficient places in or candidates for 
teacher education, but recruitment into the teach- 
ing force. In Uganda, the government’s financial 
constraints have prevented qualified teachers from 
being recruited into teaching. As a result, “the stock 
of trained teachers in the market is very substan- 
tial since most of the last five years’ output has not 
been recruited and may number more than 20,000” 
(Lewin 2002, 5). 

In subject areas such as science and mathematics, 
shortages of teachers may be particularly acute. In 
Zambia, the education ministry noted a shortage 
of teachers of mathematics, science, and English 
(Ministry of Education, Zambia 1996, 111). A seri- 
ous problem with the lack of teachers in certain 
disciplines, including mathematics and science, has 
also been observed in Francophone African coun- 
tries, and has sometimes resulted in subjects not 
being taught, or being taught by non-subject spe- 
cialists (Caillods 2001, 143). 

The challenges of teacher supply are usually greater 
at senior secondary level, because the material to be 
taught is more specialized and there may be fewer 
appropriately qualified teachers available. In many 
countries, there are different teacher qualifications 
required for junior and senior secondary teachers. 
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Table 2.5: Qualifications of secondary teachers in Uganda 



Qualification 


Male teachers 


Female teachers 


% of total 

secondary teachinq force 


Grade III 


64 


4 


0.4 


Grade IV 


57 


17 


0.5 


Grade V 


7,249 


1,839 


56 


Graduate * 


3,444 


1,092 


28 


Untrained 


2,255 


185 


15 


Totals 


13,069 


3,137 


16,206 


Proportion of total 


81% 


19% 


100% 



Source: Liang 2001. 

* Formal qualification for secondary teaching. 



In Ghana, teachers for junior secondary schools are 
trained with primary teachers, while senior sec- 
ondary teachers are trained separately. In Uganda, 
a network of national teachers colleges prepares 
teachers for junior secondary teaching, but further 
college study is required to upgrade students to 
graduate status in order to meet senior secondary 
teaching requirements. Rapidly increasing demands 
for teachers at both the junior and senior secondary 
levels leads to a higher rate of teachers who are not 
formally qualified for the level at which they are 
teaching. 

A shortage of qualified teachers results in the use 
of large numbers of unqualified teachers in schools 
throughout Sub-Saharan Africa. In Zimbabwe in 
1992, about half of the 24,900 secondary teachers 
were unqualified; typically, they had five “O lev- 
els” but no teacher preparation course (World Bank 
1992). Liang (2001) has reported that in Uganda 15 
percent of secondary teachers — four-fifths of whom 
are male — are unqualified, while only 28 percent 
have the desired qualification of a degree (Table 
2.5). 

Possibly due to attempts to mitigate the teacher 
shortages, a growing number of temporary 
and contract teachers has been noted in certain 
Francophone African countries — notably in Mali 
and Senegal, but also in Burkina Faso. While some 



of these may have had some teacher preparation, 
most have not, and they are generally paid less than 
permanent teachers. Contract and nonpermanent 
teachers represent over 1 1 percent of staff in lower 
secondary schools in Mali and 28 percent in general 
upper secondary schools (Caillods 2001, 142, 149). 



Teaching as a last resort 

It is challenging to ensure that teaching is and 
remains an attrac- 
tive career option 

and attracts a suf- 
ficient number of Discussions of ensuring 



high-quality appli- 
cants. A study in 
Ghana found that 
some young peo- 
ple chose teach- 
ing because of a 
vocational com- 
mitment, wanting 
to impart knowl- 
edge or seeking 
to develop the 
young people of 
their country. For 
many, however, 
teaching was cho- 
sen on the basis 
of the possible 



an adequate supply of 
qualified teachers often 
focus on increasing 
monetary resources, 
which most countries 
do not have and are 
unlikely to get. 

Countries will need 
to make better and 
more creative use of 
the resources that are 
already available to 
secondary education. 



to 
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benefits it offers, including salary, job security, and 
opportunities for advancement (Akyeampong and 
Stephens 2002, 269-270). 

There is increasing evidence that some people may 
choose to teach because of the lack of other employ- 
ment options. This is especially true in the case 
of those who did not succeed in gaining access to 
tertiary level education, yet aspire to white-collar 
employment in the public service. Fiscal constraints 
in many countries mean that teaching is one of the 
few areas of white-collar work in the state sector 
available to nongraduates. In a study of student 
teachers in Tanzania, only 10 percent of males and 
15 percent of females said that teaching was their 
first career choice, and 37 percent had been unable 
to follow their first choice because their grades were 
too low (Towse et al. 2002). Consequently, teaching 
tends to attract less qualified candidates. In Ghana, 
about 69 percent of student teachers had a grade E 
in English, the lowest possible pass grade, while 40 
percent had a grade E in mathematics (Akyeampong 
and Stephens 2002, 264). 



2.4. Teacher Retention and 
Attrition 

Challenges of teacher attrition 

Teacher supply is further reduced by a hemorrhage 
of teachers who leave the profession before retire- 
ment age. Contemporary teacher attrition rates are 
believed to range between 5 and 30 percent in dif- 
ferent countries of Sub-Saharan Africa. Malawi, 
with a slow economy, reported an 8 percent attrition 
rate in 1996, while greater economic “freedom” in 
Liberia contributed to attrition rates in the region of 
20 to 30 percent. 



example, that teaching conditions have deteriorated 
drastically in Senegal, Burkina Faso, and Mali, 
with an insufficient supply of student textbooks 
and teaching materials, inadequate equipment, poor 
teaching and living accommodation, and a high 
number of students per classroom (Caillods 2001, 
143-44). 



The loss of teachers to the teaching profession is 
rarely distributed evenly across the teaching force. 
Attrition is highest in geographical locations where 
living conditions are extremely poor, harsh, or 
expensive, or where teachers do not feel comfort- 
able with the local ethnicity, customs, or language 
(Macdonald 1999, 838). Attrition rates are also high- 
er in the early years of a teaching career. Teachers 
early in their 
careers may have 
less stable family 
lives and have less 
commitment to 
teaching. If they 
stay in their posi- 
tions, they often 
accrue benefits of 
knowledge, skills, 
contacts and an 
investment in that 
locale (e.g., home 

ownership), as well as knowledge of and senior- 
ity within the institution (Macdonald 1999, 837). 
There may be differentials between private and 
public schools, although the direction of this may 
vary from country to country. Differential rates of 
attrition for teachers can also be clustered around 
specific subjects, with higher attrition for those sub- 
jects in demand in other jobs (Macdonald 1999). 



Attrition is a result of 
economic factors, as 
teachers make rational 
economic decisions 
about their careers and 
seek better paid work 
where they can. 



In part, teacher retention is affected by economic 
factors, as teachers make rational economic deci- 
sions about their careers and seek better paid work 
where they can. However, there is also considerable 
evidence that teachers feel their work is becoming 
increasingly stressful and that their status is fall- 
ing (Macdonald 1999, 839). There is evidence, for 



Atterition may also be related to teacher qualifi- 
cations. The most highly qualified teachers may 
be the most likely to leave, as they can easily get 
alternative employment (Macdonald 1999). Hedges 
(2002, 361) reports that in Ghana unqualified teach- 
ers may have more of a stake in the communities 
they work with — and hence lower attrition — 
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because they have fewer choices. In Zimbabwe, 
by contrast, attrition of unqualified teachers was 
higher than qualified teachers, possibly reflecting 
the short-term nature of their contracts (World Bank 
1992). 

Teaching as a stepping-stone 

Attrition may increase by a perception of teaching 
as a path to further education or an exit strategy. 

As one Tanzanian student teacher put it, “It is the 
only profession which will allow me to advance 
to the higher levels of education” (Towse et al. 

2002, 644). Schemes that allow teachers to avail 
themselves of paid study leave are very popular. In 
Ghana each year, there are 4,000 teachers on study 
leave while 6,000 new teachers leave teachers’ col- 
leges (figures are for primary and junior secondary 
teachers) (Hedges 2002, 361). Over 80 percent of 
newly qualified Ghanaian teachers indicated that 
they expect to move on to further study within five 
years (Akyeampong and Lewin 2002, 345). Many of 
those on study leave do not return to teaching. The 
system is thus unintentionally promoting a steady 
flow of teachers out of the profession (Hedges 2002, 
356). 

Impact of teacher attrition on schools 

Attrition does not simply mean a numerical loss. 

It also represents the loss of experienced teachers 
from the system. This is particularly the case where 
those who are leaving the profession are the more 
successful or more qualified teachers. It may have 
the effect of leaving a less capable pool of teachers 
in the classroom or assuming leadership positions. 

It may also lead to demoralization among remaining 
teachers (Macdonald 1999, 841). 

In addition, schools may be unable to replace the 
teachers who have gone and are forced to operate, at 
least for a period, with reduced staff. The scale of the 
disruption caused by attrition is enormous. One study 
in Malawi found that, of 188 teachers who began 
the school year, almost 50 percent were not teaching 
the same class nine months later (IEQ 2000). Some 
teachers had moved to other schools or had left for 



further training. Others were no longer present in 
their classrooms due to illness or other temporary 
absences. However, the majority had moved to teach- 
ing other classes within the same school. In many 
cases, this was a “chain reaction” resulting from the 
absence of one teacher. These movements clearly 
have a disruptive effect on a series of classes, damag- 
ing the student-teacher relationship as well as class 
planning and other activities. 

Policy interventions to increase retention 

A variety of strategies to increase retention has 
been devised. In Ghana, teachers are required to 
have a bond signed. If they leave teaching before 
their initial three-year posting is completed, they 
are barred from further employment in the state 
sector and the guarantor must repay the bonded 
amount. In practice, however, the value of the bond 
has been reduced by inflation, and the system is 
no longer enforced. Lack of enforcement has led 
to widespread cynicism about the scheme (Hedges 
2002, 358). 

Increasing teacher salaries may appear to be the 
obvious response to attrition problems. However, 
there is little evidence that increased salary alone 
has a high long-term impact on retention. Improving 
teachers’ physical, social, and professional experi- 
ence of work increases their commitment, reduces 
attrition, and is often cheaper than trying to tackle 
salary or the costs of teacher dissatisfaction, loss, and 
retraining. Benefits that might compensate or reward 
teachers, improving retention at some expense — but 
perhaps less than salary increases — include: 

■ improving school buildings and teachers’ 
accommodation; 

■ increasing teacher responsibility for educational 
decisions; 

■ reducing class sizes; 

■ increasing parental and community support; 

■ promoting collegial relationships among teach- 
ers and administrators; 

■ providing teacher support and recognition; and 

■ providing teacher counselling and medical care 
(Macdonald 1999, 844). 
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Table 2.6: Teacher mortality rates by marital 
status and type of school in Botswana, 1999, 
in percentages 



School Type 


Single 


Married 




Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Primary 


0.87 


0.72 


0.52 


2.96 


Junior secondary 


0.42 


0.48 


0 


0.56 


Senior secondary 


0.36 


0.52 


0 


0.96 


Senior secondary 


0.36 


0.52 


0 


0.96 



Source: Benneil et al. 2002. 



The impact of HIV/AIDS on teacher attrition 

The HIV/AIDS pandemic has specific implica- 
tions for the education system. Where infection is 
prevalent, the education system is weakened by the 
deaths of qualified teachers, the reduced productiv- 
ity of teachers, and resultant loss of expertise in 
the system (Kelly 2000, 63). The quality of teach- 
ing suffers as teachers are placed under increased 
pressure through illness, supporting ill colleagues 
and relatives, and dealing with the consequences of 
HIV/AIDS in the school. 

Across Africa, an estimated 260,000 teachers — 9.4 
percent of the total employed in 1999 may die 
of AIDS-related illnesses over the next decade 
(Benneil et al. 2002). There is already evidence that 
in some countries teachers are dying faster than 
replacements can be adequately trained (Cohen 
1999; Benneil et al. 2002). 

Teacher rates of HIV infection 

In some cases, the rate of HIV infection among 
teachers is higher than in the population as a whole. 
Kelly (2000, 64) reports that teacher mortality in 



Zambia in the late 1990s stood at 39 per thousand, 
about 70 percent higher than in the general popula- 
tion. He argues that before the dynamics of HIV 
transmission were well understood or information 
disseminated, the relative affluence and greater 
mobility of teachers tended to increase their risk of 
infection. It is possible that the risk has decreased 
for new recruits to the teaching profession, but, in 
many countries, the majority of serving teachers 
are experiencing infection rates that are higher than 
those in the general adult population. Consequently, 
higher proportions of teachers may die in the com- 
ing decade from AIDS-related causes. 

However, the situation may be more varied than 
Kelly suggests. Other studies found little evidence 
for the belief that HIV/AIDS prevalence among 
the teaching profession is higher than the adult 
population (Benneil et al. 2002). For example, in 
Botswana, teacher mortality was less than half of 
that projected for the overall adult population in the 
late 1990s. 

In general, mortality rates are much higher among 
male teachers than female teachers (Benneil et 
al. 2002). Levels of mortality are generally lower 
among secondary school teachers — who are much 
better educated, trained, and better paid — than 
among primary school teachers, as illustrated in 
Table 2.6. 

Impact on teacher productivity 

The impact of HIV/AIDS on education quality goes 
beyond teacher attrition. Goliber (2000, 27) points 
out that illness also has a damaging impact on pro- 
ductivity. In the course of HIV infection there may 
be 10-14 bouts of prolonged illness, leading to long 



Table 2.7: Teacher absenteeism rates, in percentages 







Primary 






Secondary 




Sex 


Botswana 


Malawi 


Uganda 


Botswana 


Malawi 


Uganda 


Female 


7.4 


4.5 


4.3 


6.1 


3.4 


12.6 


Male 


4.2 


4.6 


2.4 


3.7 


2.4 


9.1 



Source: Benneil et al. 2002. 
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Table 2.8: Reasons for teacher absences, in percentages 







Sickness of 




Own Sickness 


Funerals 


Others Work-Related 


Other* 



Primary 



Botswana 


Female 


42 


18 


18 


15 


8 




Male/ 


35 


14 


14 


15 


20 


Malawi 


Female 


42 


31 


20 


2 


4 




Male 


38 


47 


11 


5 


0 


Uganda 


Female 


29 


24 


10 


29 


5 




Male 


33 


17 


0 


42 


8 


Secondary 


Botswana 


Female 


50 


10 


8 


9 


25 




Male 


26 


21 


16 


16 


21 


Malawi 


Female 


40 


27 


7 


13 


13 




Male 


42 


38 


17 


4 


0 


Uganda 


Female 


23 


23 


14 


32 


9 




Male 


16 


16 


11 


35 


22 



Source: Benneil et al. 2002. 

* "Other" includes collecting pay and maternity leave. 



absences from school (Kelly 2000, 67). On this basis 
each death is preceded by 18 months of disability 
(Kelly 2000, 67). Goliber (2000) estimates that a typ- 
ical teacher loses six months of work due to illness 
before developing full-blown AIDS. 

The extent of productivity losses resulting from 
HIV/AIDS is illustrated in Table 2.7 and Table 2.8. 
For some teachers, attending funerals and caring for 
others who are sick can lead to as much lost work 
time as being sick themselves. AIDS -related illnesses 
within the family or community also reduce pro- 
ductivity, as teachers are involved in caring or sup- 
port. The burden of caring may fall more heavily on 
female teachers; as a result, in several countries head 
teachers have reported that the productivity of female 
teachers is lower than that of males (Kelly 2000, 68). 

In addition to lost teacher time, FIIV/AIDS is reshap- 
ing how school funds are used. For instance, schools’ 
financial responsibilities to sick teachers are divert- 
ing non-salary funds to non-educational purposes. 



The expectation in Malawi that schools purchase 
coffins for teachers who die has depleted the instruc- 
tional budgets in many schools. 

Juma (2001, 51) points out that teachers who are ill 
with FIIV/AIDS may not wish to make it known to 
the education authorities for fear of losing their jobs 
or for fear of stigmatization. As a result, they may 
continue to teach while unable to do so properly. In 
some cases, absence while ill may be “covered” by 
the school to avoid informing the central authorities. 
As a result, many teachers who are absent as a result 
of illness are not replaced and their work is distrib- 
uted among colleagues. 

Teacher productivity may also be affected by stress 
resulting from the incidence of AIDS among col- 
leagues or friends or from worry about their own 
HIV status. UNICEF (1996) reported that less than 
one-third of teachers who had experienced the death 
of a colleague had spoken to friends or relatives 
about it, and most felt unable to do so. Similarly, 
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approximately 25 percent of teachers admitted to 
worrying about their own HIV status (Siamwiza and 
Chiwela 1999, 11). HIV/AIDS also places additional 
stress on teachers when they are expected to act as 
health educators and, in some cases, as counsellors 
for their students. 

Implications for management 

Education management may also need to be involved 
in actions to deal with the pandemic. Among the 
bundle of strategies to be considered in addressing 
HIV/AIDS and teachers in Sub-Saharan Africa are 
a crackdown on sexual misconduct of teachers and 
better education of teaching staff about HIV/AIDS 
prevention. However, to date there has been relatively 
little targeted HIV/AIDS education for teaching staff 
(Bennell et al. 2002). Better deployment practices 
also appear to offer part of the solution. Both high 
levels of teacher mobility and postings that lead to 
the separation of spouses, particularly in isolated 
areas, contribute to the risk of HIV/AIDS infection. 

Implications for teacher preparation 

Vacant teaching posts created by the deaths of teach- 
ers must be filled. The main strategy for replacement 
is to wait for new teachers from the training colleges. 
However, teacher preparation systems are usually 
designed to cover projected retirements and may not 
be able to cope with the increased demand. In Zambia 
in 1998, teacher deaths were the equivalent of two- 
thirds of the output from teacher training colleges 
(Kelly 2000, 65). HIV/AIDS may further reduce the 
capacity to prepare teachers by reducing the capacity 
of the teacher educators (Kelly 2000, 66). 

At the same time, teacher education programs will 
need to be modified to address the prevalence of 
HIV/AIDS in the school environment. This may 
involve heightening teachers’ awareness of their 
professional responsibilities and inculcating a strong 
code of conduct for interaction with students. It may 
also involve preparing teachers to act as counselors 
and health educators, helping them to act as agents 
for prevention of HIV/AIDS in their schools. 



Table 2.9: Active armed conflicts in Africa, 
2001 



Country 


Year 


Intensity Level 


Angola 


1975-1994 


War 




1999 


Intermediate 




1998-2001 


War 


Burundi 


1990-1992 


Minor 




1995-1996 


Minor 




1997 


Intermediate 




1998 


War 




1999 


Intermediate 




2000-2001 


War 


Central Africa 


2001 


Minor 


Republic 






Chad 


1997-2001 


Minor 


Congo, DR 


1998-2000 


War 




2001 


Intermediate 


Ethiopia 


1996 


Minor 




1998-2001 


Minor 


Guinea 


2000-2001 


Minor 


Liberia 


2000-2001 


Minor 


Rwanda 


1998 


War 




1999-2000 


Intermediate 




2001 


War 


Senegal 


1990 


Minor 




1992-1993 


Minor 




1995 


Minor 




1997-2001 


Intermediate 


Sudan 


1983-1992 


War 




1993-1994 


Intermediate 




1995-2001 


War 


Uganda 


1994-1995 


Minor 




1996-2001 


Intermediate 



Source: Gleditsch et al. 2002. 



Teacher attrition issues in countries facing 
emergencies 

A substantial number of countries in Sub-Saharan 
Africa currently and recently have faced emergency 
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situations. These generally involve armed con- 
flict (as reflected in Table 2.9), drought or disease 
(Gleditsch et al. 2002). Emergencies cause further 
attrition of the teaching force through death, forced 
migration, disruption, and non-payment of salaries. 
Armed conflicts impose many additional burdens 
on education systems, including the provision of 
special inservice training for teachers (Sinclair 
2002) and the development of reemployment poli- 
cies for returnee teachers. 

2.5. Teacher Deployment 

In many African countries, the distribution of teach- 
ers is uneven, with surpluses in certain areas coex- 
isting with shortages in others (Lewin 2000, 30). 
Typically, the pattern is that there are fewer teachers 
in the least attractive locations, such as rural areas 
or the poorest urban areas. Teachers found in these 
areas tend to be the untrained or underqualified. 

The difficulties of teacher deployment are a major 
cause of inefficiency in the education system and 
run counter to the aim of equitable educational pro- 
vision. 

Rural-urban divide 

Qualified teachers are often reluctant to stay in 
rural settings (Rust and Dalin 1990). In Ghana, 
over 80 percent of teachers said they preferred to 
teach in urban schools (Akyeampong and Lewin 
2002, 346). Rural postings are unpopular for a 
variety of reasons. In Ghana, student teachers con- 
sidered working in deprived areas as unattractive 
because of the danger of disease, problems with 
local languages, and unsuitable teacher accommo- 
dation (Akyeampong and Stephens 2002, 269-70). 

In Tanzania, student teachers expressed concern 
about poor classroom and home accommodation, 
school resources, leisure opportunities, and medi- 
cal facilities (Towse et al. 2002, 645). The spread of 
HIV/AIDS has caused rural postings to appear even 
less attractive, as healthcare is less accessible there 
(Smith and McDonagh 2003, 35). 



In addition, teachers in isolated schools often feel 
excluded from opportunities for participation in 
consultation or professional development. They may 
also find it difficult to secure their entitlements — 
such as salaries, benefits, and professional devel- 
opment opportunities — from regional education 
administrations, often due to corrupt officials. The 
problem is further exacerbated where the majority 
of student teachers come from urban backgrounds. 
In Ghana, teachers tend to come from higher socio- 
economic backgrounds (Akyeampong and Stephens 
2002) and are disproportionately from urban areas 
(Hedges 2002). These student teachers are more 
likely to be unhappy with postings in deprived 
communities or rural areas. An additional disadvan- 
tage for rural areas may arise where the language 
of instruction is not the local language or where 
a teacher is not fluent in the local language, leav- 
ing him or her isolated, professionally and socially, 
within the community (Brodie et al. 2002). 

Rural postings may present particular problems 
for female teachers. Single female teachers may 
feel unsafe in rural areas or believe that they have 
better marriage prospects in urban areas (Hedges 
2002, 358). Married female teachers may be reluc- 
tant to accept a rural posting if it involves a move 
away from their husbands (Gaynor 1998). The 
unpopularity of rural positions has two self-rein- 
forcing effects. First, in some cases, the transfer 
system is used to move teachers to unpopular 
postings as a punishment for improper behavior, 
such as stealing or misbehaving with female stu- 
dents (VSO 2002, 30). This can create a higher 
concentration of misbehaving teachers in schools 
farther from inspection mechanisms and further 
demoralizes the existing staff. Second, where there 
is a shortage of teachers in rural areas, teachers in 
rural schools sometimes have greater workloads, 
further increasing the disincentive to accept a rural 
posting (VSO 2002, 34). 

Teacher deployment systems 

Teacher deployment may be organized in a vari- 
ety of ways. In practice, two main systems exist, 
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either deployment by a “market system,” or deploy- 
ment by a central authority (Lewin 2000, 30). In 
a market system, each school can advertise and 
recruit its own teachers. For example, in Lesotho 
and Swaziland, teachers apply directly to schools, 
after which a formal contract is submitted to the 
education ministry (Feiter et al. 1995). Such sys- 
tems have the advantages of ease of administration 
and automatic response to shortages. However, 
market systems that allow new teachers to apply 
for advertised jobs tend to exacerbate shortages in 
unfavorable locations. Market systems will only 
act to reduce the imbalances if there are incentives 
for trained teach- 



ers to apply for 
jobs where they 
are needed most. 
Otherwise, given 
a shortage of sup- 
ply, there will be 
a concentration in 
schools in favored 
locations (Lewin 
2000, 30). 



Important root causes 
of inadequate teacher 
supply can be traced 
to arbitrary teacher 
deployment practices 
and poor conditions of 
service. 



Most African countries use a system of cen- 
tralized teacher deployment, where it is fairly 
common for a secondary teacher’s contract to 
require deployment to anywhere in the country. 
Deployment by a single, central authority is gen- 
erally free from local pressures and can more 
easily be made transparent and fair. However, 
centralized deployment systems have several 
weaknesses that “undermine the rational opera- 
tion of the posting system” (Hedges 2002). First, 
the system is dependent on the quality of infor- 
mation coming from the schools and, without 
adequate data, it may easily become bureaucratic 
and unresponsive (Gottelmann-Duret and Hogan 
1998; Rust and Dalin 1990). Second, the posting 
system often allows experienced teachers to trans- 
fer, thus resulting in greater numbers of inexperi- 
enced teachers in the areas with weak infrastruc- 
ture and teaching resources (Lewin 2000, 30). 
Third, in many countries there are difficulties in 



implementing deployment systems. For example, 
in Ghana, significant numbers of trained teach- 
ers fail to take up their postings in rural areas. 

In a recent survey of 262 newly trained teachers 
posted to four districts in the Upper West Region 
of Ghana, 115 (44 percent) failed to arrive at their 
teaching posts. 

Over the last 10 years, many countries have given 
new attention to the benefits of decentralizing the 
teacher-hiring process to a local level. In terms of 
teacher deployment, decentralization brings both 
benefits and risks. The more local the system, the 
more likely it is to be in touch with the needs of the 
schools and respond quickly and flexibly to these 
needs. However, a local system may also be suscep- 
tible to undue influence by individuals in positions 
of power, especially in countries with weak admin- 
istrative capacity at district and local levels (Hallak 
1990). Improved systems of checks and balances are 
needed to ensure countrywide equity, justice, and 
efficiency in teacher deployment (Gottelmann-Duret 
and Hogan 1998, 43). 

Teacher deployment at the secondary level is fur- 
ther complicated by teacher specialization. Teachers 
are typically specialists in one or two subjects, and 
there are frequently shortages in specific subject 
areas such as science and mathematics. 

The existence of a private education sector also 
diminishes the capacity of the state system to 
deploy teachers. Private school positions in urban 
areas, even at lower pay than government schools, 
may be more attractive than a rural posting. The 
private sector has other impacts as well. In Uganda 
some secondary teachers were reported to teach 
part-time in private schools while holding full-time 
teaching positions in government schools. Such 
instances are more likely to occur in urban areas 
where there are more private schools and distances 
between schools are smaller. 

Cost-sharing initiatives create uneven deployment 
of teachers as well. Schools in more affluent areas 
that charge fees are often in a position to hire addi- 
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tional teachers or to offer higher salaries to existing 
teachers. To teachers, this means the possibility of 
a reduced workload or more pay. Fee systems can 
create a private market for teachers within the pub- 
lic system. Often the poorer schools find their best 
teachers transferring to these schools. 

Strategies to redress deployment imbalances 

There is a need for a deployment system that 
will ensure a distribution of experienced teach- 
ers (Gottelmann-Duret and Hogan 1998, 15-16, 

38). Interesting research has suggested that young, 
recently trained teachers have more difficulties in 
rural areas, while teachers who have worked in a 
school for fewer than two years or for more than 
five years have lower student pass rates (Daun 
1997). This suggests that deployment policies that 
post relatively experienced teachers to rural areas 
and seek moderate stability in teacher postings may 
be the most effective. 

Countries have experimented with a number of 
different policy initiatives to redress the deployment 
imbalance. The three main types of initiatives 
follow. 

Incentives for teachers locating in rural areas 

Some countries have attempted to make working in 
rural areas more attractive through the use of incen- 
tives. In some cases, these may be financial incen- 
tives in the form of a hardship allowance, travel 
allowance, or subsidized housing. In other areas, the 
incentives may be non-monetary, including special 
study leave, better inservice training, or enhanced 
promotion opportunities (Gaynor 1998, 17; Craig et 
al. 1998; Gottelmann-Duret and Hogan 1998, 39). 
These systems have met with mixed success, partly 
because they rely on sophisticated tracking systems 
that are not available in many countries. 

Forced transfer 

There have also been attempts to redress deploy- 
ment imbalances by forcing teachers to work in 
rural areas (Gottelmann-Duret and Hogan 1998, 39). 
However, this may not be an effective policy, as it 



may damage teacher morale, leading to a high turn- 
over of staff and to an overrepresentation of young 
and inexperienced staff in rural areas. These chal- 
lenges are exacerbated by delays in deployment and 
other inefficiencies in resource distribution to rural 
secondary schools (Gaynor 1998, 16; Hedges 2002; 
Garson 1998). 

In South Africa, an effort to encourage the rede- 
ployment of teachers to poorer rural areas failed 
badly. The predominately female teaching force 
was not mobile 
enough to respond 
to school staff- 
ing needs. When 
strongly encour- 
aged to relocate, 
large numbers of 
key science and 
math teachers left 
teaching. As a 
consequence, there 
was a significant 
drop in the number 
of school leavers choosing to apply to colleges of 
education because teaching was seen as an embat- 
tled profession “where one is likely to be redeployed 
or moved” (Samuel 2002, 408-09). Similarly in 
Uganda, recent redeployments of secondary teach- 
ers have only been partly successful, as many teach- 
ers simply did not move. 

Local recruitment of student teachers 

An alternative strategy may be to recruit student 
teachers from within each region in the hope that 
personal history and family connections will entice 
them to return to teach in their home area after they 
attain their teacher certification. This strategy often 
involves locating teacher education colleges in these 
rural areas. The presumption is that those with 
family roots in rural areas may be more willing 
to return to and remain in rural settings (Craig et 
al. 1998). Where teachers’ salaries are inadequate, 
working close to one’s extended family may pro- 
vide some level of financial support and subsidy. 



Too much of the 
literature on secondary 
school teacher shortages 
has focused on clarifying 
the dimensions of the 
problem rather than 
formulating and testing 
alternative solutions. 
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Table 2.10: Average secondary teacher salary and benefits as a percentage of per capita GNP 



Country 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Botswana 





317.6 
















Burundi 


1082 


997.3 


894.9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Chad 


— 


— 


— 


1333 


— 


1013 




Ethiopia 


1613 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




The Gambia 


318 


251.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Guinea 


— 


— 


764.9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Lesotho 


— 


— 


— 


1015 


— 


— 




Mauritania 


— 


— 


-884.9 


— 


— 


— 




Swaziland 


— 


— 


-368.3 


391.2 


— 


— 




Togo979.7 


— 


— 


-1202 


— 


— 






Uganda 


— 


— 


— 


411.8 


— 


— 




Zimbabwe 


1011 


889.3 


976.6 




- 


825.3 


953.8 



Source: World Bank. May 2002. 



For example, in Uganda services such as retire- 
ment pensions, unemployment benefits, housing, 
and other social services are often provided by the 
extended family. This strategy has led some coun- 
tries to lower entry qualifications for students from 
rural areas (Lewin 2002). However, teachers from 
a rural background may not want to return to their 
roots, and may have entered teacher education in 
the first place in an attempt to move to urban areas 
(Rust and Dalin 1990; Azam 2001). 

It is clear that teacher deployment is an important issue, 
for reasons of efficiency and equity and for dealing 
with a teaching force of mixed qualifications. There 
is a clear argument for teachers being better matched 
to their school placements by taking into account age, 
sex, teaching background, interests, and cultural and 
socioeconomic background (Macdonald 1999, 844). It 
is also clear that deployment is difficult to manage and 
that there may be resistance to attempts to implement 
deployment on an equitable basis. 

While many teachers may fail to report for unpopu- 
lar postings, this is not true for all teachers. Some 
insight can be gained by analysis of the teachers 
who take up the unpopular posts. Hedges (2002, 



360) reports that those posted together with another 
teacher were more likely to report to their post- 
ing, suggesting that the company of a colleague 
helped a teacher arriving in an unfamiliar area. In 
addition, Hedges reports that those from poorer 
backgrounds were more likely to value the relative 
security of the teaching profession and take up their 
postings. These findings suggest that some gains in 
the implementation of deployment policy could be 
made through attention to the details of the posting 
system and in the selection of student teachers. 

It is also possible that compulsory transfers could 
be used to redistribute teachers. In Botswana, com- 
pulsory transfer was successfully implemented 
with the help of certain compensatory measures 
such as transportation and other special allowances. 
Mandatory transfers are more difficult to achieve 
where funds to provide incentives are lacking. Such 
incentives can include accelerated promotion pros- 
pects, disturbance allowances, free transport, and 
improved accommodation (Gottelmann-Duret and 
Hogan 1998, 39-40). 

Finally, it seems clear that deployment must be seen 
in terms of an ongoing program, supported with 
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Table 2.11: Average secondary teacher remuneration (multiple of income per capita) 



Country 


1980 


1985 


1990 


MRY 


Botswana 


6.0 


6.5 


3.5 


3.4 


Burkina Faso 


16.3 


7.6 


8.7 


9.5 


Burundi 


22.9 


12.0 


11.1 


7.9 


Cape Verde 


— 


4.7 


— 


— 


Central African Rep. 


9.2 


9.7 


— 


6.7 


Chad 


— 


— 


8.9 


13.0 


Comoros 


4.9 


7.6 


— 


7.0 


Congo 


5.3 


— 


— 


— 


Cote d'Ivoire 


13.3 


11.9 


— 


9.5 


Ethiopia 


24.3 


— 


22.2 


15.7 


Gabon 


— 


— 


— 


5.3 


The Gambia 


8.1 


— 


3.3 


1.8 


Ghana 


1.8 


1.3 


2.8 


2.9 


Guinea 


11.9 


— 


3.4 


7.1 


Guinea-Bissau 


9.3 


— 


— 


— 


Lesotho 


8.3 


8.1 


8.9 


9.1 


Liberia 


2.0 


— 


— 


— 


Madagascar 


5.9 


4.3 


4.4 


4.0 


Malawi 


21.0 


11.4 


11.7 


13.7 


Mali 


— 


— 


— 


3.5 


Mauritania 


19.4 


— 


13.5 


12.5 


Mauritius 


4.6 


— 


2.7 


2.2 


Mozambique 


— 


— 


14.6 


12.4 


Niger 


— 


— 


— 


5.8 


Rwanda 


9.4 


— 


5.5 


— 


Sao Tome and Principe 


2.2 


— 


— 


— 


Senegal 


11.3 


— 


— 


10.4 


South Africa 


— 


— 


— 


4.4 


Swaziland 


5.3 


5.0 


5.7 


4.4 


Seychelles 


3.7 


— 


2.1 


1.2 


Tanzania 


13.1 


— 


10.0 




Togo 


10.1 


8.5 


9.4 


8.9 


Zambia 


4.8 


6.1 


— 


— 


Zimbabwe 


21.5 


9.5 


9.3 


9.3 



Source: ADEA 1999, 2003. 

Note: Average emoluments of primary and secondary teachers are expressed in constant 1990 U.S. dollars and as a multiple of GNP per 
capita for the most recent year (MRY). Caution should be exercised when interpreting average teachers' salaries since, in several cases, 
data refer to expenditure on total emoluments, i.e., emoluments for administrative staff, teaching staff, and other personnel. The figures 
are computed by dividing public recurrent expenditures allocated to teachers' emoluments on primary and secondary education by the 
number of teachers in each level of education. Data on GNP per capita used for the calculation are from the World Bank. 
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information systems and structures appropriate to 
the task. As Penrose notes, where redistribution of 
teachers is funded as a one-off project, it may fail 
to be embedded in “normal” institutional structures 
(Penrose 1998a, 128). 

2.6. Teacher Remuneration 

Teachers’ salaries form the biggest proportion of 
education spending in African countries (UNESCO 
1998) and, in some cases, also account for the larg- 
est part of the public service pay bill. Teachers’ pay 
often accounts for up to four-fifths of education 
spending (Caillods 2001, 148). Governments face 
a dilemma. On the one hand, raising salaries is a 
powerful way to attract more and better qualified 
teachers. Low pay may result in poorly qualified 
and disinterested teachers, reducing the quality and 
impact of the education system. On the other hand, 
the large number of teachers means that even mod- 
est changes to teachers’ level of compensation can 
have dramatic financial consequences for the gov- 
ernment (Macdonald 1999, 842). 

UNESCO and ADEA data indicate that in many 
countries secondary teachers are paid consider- 
ably above the per capita GNP but, as indicated in 
tables 2.10 and 2.11, their real earning power has 
dropped more often than it has increased in the last 
two decades (see also UNESCO 1998; Crouch and 
Lewin 2000). 

Some have argued that teachers’ salaries are high 
enough, pointing to the ease with which temporary 
teachers in various countries are recruited at much 
lower salaries than their tenured counterparts. For 
example, when Senegal recruited teachers at one- 
third the salary of tenured teachers, there were 28 
candidates for every opening. In Mali’s community- 
based schools and Chad’s spontaneous schools, the 
communities pay the teachers. These teachers are 
paid about half the salary of public school teachers 
and do not enjoy other advantages of being civil 
servants (Mingat 1998, 2). However, this is also an 



Table 2.12: Madagascar: Time use of 
teachers in secondary schools, 1998 



Workload 


Lower 


Upper 




Public Private 


Public Private 


Weekly teaching 
workload per 
teacher (hours) 


15 19 


13 18 


Teachers teaching 
two subjects or 
more (%) 


33 45 


4 30 


Source: Caillods 2001, 147-48. 



unreliable indicator of the sustainability of teachers’ 
salaries. In a context of high unemployment, people 
may accept jobs that do not pay a living wage in the 
hope of progression to a better job or of supplement- 
ing income from other sources. 

Teachers’ organizations assert that salary levels 
are low, often declining in real terms and rela- 
tive to remuneration in other professions. Where 
teacher salaries have been eroded, this has often 
pushed teachers into second jobs or private tutor- 
ing (Gaynor 1994, 17; VSO 2002, 26). One common 
consequence is high teacher absenteeism, as teach- 
ers supplement their income with second and third 
jobs (Chapman 1994). Ample research has indicated 
that when teachers’ standard of living is so low that 
their basic needs are not met, teachers do not give 
priority to their teaching responsibilities. In these 
circumstances, instructional quality suffers (Daun 
1997). 

A further difficulty arises when salaries are paid 
late or the payment system is inefficient or unreli- 
able. Late payment of salaries imposes hardship 
on teachers. In Ghana, teachers reported frequent 
delays of between two and nine months (Hedges 
2002, 359). Penrose (1998b, 113) reported that in 
Tanzania 53 percent of state teachers claimed that 
their salaries were never paid on time. Late pay- 
ment causes particular hardship for teachers posted 
to remote areas, where they are farthest from their 
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families and support networks (Hedges 2002, 359). 
Rectifying problems with payments and allowances 
may involve more teacher absence while they take 
long and frustrating visits to district offices, further 
reducing motivation. Late and unreliable pay also 
undermines the development of professional atti- 
tudes among teachers. Osuala’s research in Nigeria 
showed that tutors’ lateness for class or irregular 
attendance could not be disciplined when they were 
unpaid (Monk 1999, 5). Increasing the reliability 
of salary payments seems to offer a cost-effective 
method of enhancing teachers’ working conditions. 
Countries such as Botswana have had some suc- 
cess in addressing this issue through the spread of 
banking services and the institution of special “pay 
days” when teachers are permitted to collect their 
salaries from their banks (Gottelmann-Duret and 
Hogan 1998, 20). 

The presence of a differentiated salary structure is 
perhaps as important as the starting salary level in 
the motivation and retention of teachers. There is 
a danger of attracting teachers with higher starting 
salaries, only to have these salaries stagnate by mid- 
career (Macdonald 1999, 843). In most countries, 
variations in teachers’ pay are still based on senior- 
ity and qualifications. Few systems use teacher pay 
to reward quality of performance. A growing trend 
in OECD countries and some others (such as the 
Dominican Republic) is to experiment with perfor- 
mance-related or merit-based pay for teachers. 

Teacher efficiency 

Given the constant constraints on funding, minis- 
tries are naturally concerned with the efficiency 
of the secondary education system. There are 
two main areas where teacher efficiency could be 
improved. The first is in teachers’ time on task. 

The amount of teaching that a secondary teacher 
is expected to do varies widely among countries, 
but teaching contact hours in some Sub-Saharan 
African countries are very low by international 
standards (Lewin 2002, 4). In Tanzania, teachers in 
state schools taught only 17 periods per week, while 
their colleagues in private schools taught 21 periods 



(Penrose 1998b, 112). In Senegal, the expected load 
is 18 periods per week, while in Madagascar it is 15 
hours at lower secondary and 13 at upper secondary 
as indicated in Table 2.12. By comparison, teach- 
ers in Alberta, Canada, are assigned classes for an 
average of 27 hours per week (ATA 1997), teach- 
ers in Ireland are required to teach 22.5 hours per 
week, and secondary teachers in Lebanon teach 20 
hours per week. 

A second area where efficiency could be improved 
is in the student:teacher ratio. Where enrolment 
is low class sizes 
may be small, and 
the teacher cost is 
then spread over a 
smaller number of 
students. This is a 
particular problem 
for small rural 
schools, which may 
be unable to attract 
enough students to 
form viable classes. 

Lewin (2002) has 
pointed to the low 
studenkteacher 
ratios that often 
pertain in Uganda and the need to increase them in 
order to improve efficiency and allow more learn- 
ers to attend secondary education within the same 
resource availability. 

Policy considerations regarding teacher 
remuneration 

It is clear that teacher pay is the most significant 
cost in the secondary education system, and so 
acts as a practical limit to the numbers that can 
be enrolled. At the same time, it is obvious that if 
teacher pay falls below a living wage, teachers will 
either leave the profession or remain on the payroll 
while devoting their energies to other tasks. 

Countries in Sub-Saharan Africa, therefore, are 
faced with difficult tradeoffs between number of 



It is not clear that 
the considerable 
investment in teacher 
preparation has 
yielded the anticipated 
results. There is a 
need for broader and 
bolder thinking about 
alternative modalities for 
teacher preparation. 
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teachers and level of teachers’ pay. Determining 
the optimum salary is not straightforward. Low 
salary has a detrimental effect on teacher morale 
and work practices, but there is little to suggest 
that raising salaries alone has a significant impact 
on the quality of teaching (World Bank 1995). 
Although increased salary on its own may not 
improve teaching, increases may be used to attract 
a higher caliber of entrant into the profession or 
facilitate changes in work practices that would oth- 
erwise not be possible. 

While countries have sought alternative, low-cost 
incentives as means of rewarding and motivating 
teachers (such as allowances for teaching in remote 
areas or public recognition), these have met with 
limited success (Kemmerer 1990; Chapman et al. 
1993). In the final analysis, teachers need to be paid 
a living wage in a timely manner. 

One means of easing the tension between num- 
bers and costs would be to increase the efficiency 
of the system. Existing systems vary, but there 
is evidence that in some countries teachers teach 
for relatively few hours, sometimes to quite small 
classes. However, there is also a potentially fraught 
relationship between the introduction of reforms 
intended to improve teacher effectiveness and 
overloading teachers who may have poor pay and 
morale in a context where existing and emerging 
demands already put considerable strain on them 
(Alvarez et al. 2003). 

2.7. Teacher Education 

In the examination of efficiency, student:teacher 
ratios, and contact hours, it is easy to lose sight 
of the teacher as an individual professional. Yet it 
is clear that the quality of educational outcomes 
depends heavily on the quality of the individual 
teacher. Recent research in the United States, for 
example, has reported that teacher quality is the 
single most important variable in determining stu- 
dent achievement (AFT 2000, 12). It is no surprise, 



then, that improvements in teacher education are 
frequently suggested as solutions to educational 
problems. 

The quality of teachers is likely to assume even 
greater importance in the future, as changing needs 
place greater pressures on teachers. Increased enrol- 
ment will mean larger classes for many teachers. 
Furthermore, secondary students may have different 
characteristics in the future than they did in the past, 
when access was restricted to the more academically 
able. New entrants may not have adequate mastery 
of the language of instruction or sufficient numera- 
cy, and may have only a rudimentary grasp of scien- 
tific thinking (Fewin 2002, 11). 

Simultaneously, teachers are increasingly expected 
to engage with a range of new challenges. They may 
be expected, for example, to avoid administering 
physical punishments to students (still common- 
place in Sub-Saharan Africa), create a collabora- 
tive classroom climate, promote analytical think- 
ing, encourage good citizenship and gender-fair 
attitudes, deal with HIV/AIDS -related issues, and 
incorporate ICT into their work. They may also 
be expected to engage with parents and the local 
community and to build collaborative relationships 
with them (Condy 1998, 38). In addition, teachers 
are increasingly required to employ constructiv- 
ist teaching approaches, a shift in the teaching and 
learning paradigm that will require that teachers 
learn a much more complex and varied repertoire of 
teaching skills than has been necessary in the past. 

While preservice teacher education is the most 
widely used intervention to raise instructional quali- 
ty, it is also among the most expensive. Not only are 
the direct costs of such courses high but teachers, 
once trained often receive higher salaries, raising 
the long-term recurrent cost of education (Fockheed 
and Verspoor 1991; Chapman and Snyder 1992; 
Chapman et al. 2000). 

Even more seriously, evidence of the positive impact 
of preservice teacher education initiatives has been 
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disappointing. Apart from small-scale projects, the 
literature provides little evidence of teacher educa- 
tion functioning as an effective agent for educa- 
tional change in Sub-Saharan Africa. Research in 
Botswana found that classroom instructional practic- 
es of teachers with more preservice preparation were 
not very different from those with less (Chapman 
and Snyder 1992). Researchers in South Africa, 
Nigeria, and Kenya have described the difficulty of 
moving secondary teachers from a teacher-centered 
to a student-centered classroom approach. Part of 
the reason for teachers’ resistance to new methods 
is the change these methods imply in the culturally 
accepted relationship between teachers and students 
(Ware 1992, 43). 

In more recent research, Akyeampong and Lewin 
(2002) analyzed the attitudes of student teachers. 
Their data, based on primary and junior second- 
ary teachers in Ghana, provide little evidence that 
teacher education is having a lasting impact on 
teacher behavior. For instance, students beginning 
teacher education were less likely to believe that 
caning is necessary to maintain discipline than 
those finishing the course or those newly quali- 
fied. Similarly, belief in the status of teaching as 
a profession seemed to decline during preservice 
teacher preparation and in the early years of experi- 
ence. These findings call into question the impact 
of some of the existing preservice teacher education 
programs. In addition, there is generally relatively 
little provision of inservice support for secondary 
teachers, thus neglecting a potentially powerful way 
of strengthening teaching skills, introducing reform, 
developing professional identity, and increasing 
teacher morale. 

Weaknesses in existing teacher education 
provision 

Teacher preparation programs face a series of 
challenges. Students in colleges of education may 
have very poor knowledge of the subjects they are 
expected to teach, especially where the status of 
teaching is low and the educational standards of 
entrants to teacher preparation courses are poor 



Few interventions 
have yielded dramatic 
improvements. There 
are no magic bullets. 
The quality of secondary 
teachers and teaching 
is influenced by many 
small factors rather than 
a few large ones. 



(Gaynor 1994, 14). 

In some cases, 
subject content 
takes up to 80 per- 
cent of the teacher 
preparation time 
(Lewin 2000, 

29). International 
research has 
shown that there 
is a positive cor- 
relation between 
teachers’ knowl- 
edge of their 
subject and their 

impact in the classroom. Researchers in the United 
States have found that in many cases teachers’ lack 
of understanding of the principles of their subject 
may impede good teaching. This is especially true 
in subjects like mathematics. However, teachers 
may acquire the appropriate understanding through 
subject-specific pedagogical courses more effec- 
tively than through higher academic qualifications 
in their subject (Wilson et al. 2001, 2). 



Student teachers’ own learning may have been heav- 
ily centred on rote learning, leaving them with only 
one model of teaching and an insufficient under- 
standing of the conceptual underpinnings or prac- 
tice of new paradigms of teaching and learning. In 
addition to subject matter, teacher education often 
concentrates on the history, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy of education, to the detriment of pedagogy or 
practical experience of classrooms, leaving students 
ill-prepared for classroom teaching (Lewin 2000, 

35). Where numbers are high in teacher preparation, 
there is increased pressure on teacher educators to 
use lecture methods themselves, rather than model- 
ing the alternatives that they hope to encourage. 
Without adequate pedagogical development, teachers 
practice the teaching approaches they experienced as 
students, further reinforcing the dominance of their 
own experience of school as a model for their teach- 
ing. This pattern of repeating their own experience 
is exacerbated in situations where the student teach- 
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ers have a low level of education, making it difficult 
for them to come to grips with the real problems of 
teaching and learning (Condy 1998, 20). 

Teaching is often conducted in a medium of instruc- 
tion that is not a mother tongue of the students. 
Many problems of learning in different subjects 
may be associated with lack of language fluency. 
Student teachers may require additional language 
training to enable them to function effectively in the 
language of instruction (Lewin 2000, 35). 

Teacher education may do little to prepare teach- 
ers for leadership positions in the community. In 
Ghana, colleges of education often impose strict 
discipline and engage students in college chores, 
like carrying water and weeding compounds, under 
supervision of prefects. The colleges may also use 
punishments and sanctions to control social gather- 
ings and classes. Akyeampong and Stephens (2002, 
271) argue that such authoritarian structures are 
likely to send signals about teacher role identity that 
shape their actions as teachers in later life. 

One of the core tools in developing the quality 
of teaching is teacher engagement in structured 
teaching practice and school-based studies. Too 
often, unfortunately, teaching experience in teacher 
education programs is disconnected from the 
theoretical components of training (Wilson et al. 
2001, 2-3). The school-based studies and student 
teaching components of teacher education courses 
should be integrated with coursework over the 
entire period of the preservice preparation and not 
just relegated to the last few weeks of the last year, 
which is frequently the case. According to Ware, 
“the student teachers need to experience the reality 
of the classroom as soon as, and as frequently as, 
possible” (Ware 1992, 58). The problems of effec- 
tive teaching practice may be further compounded 
where links between the schools and teachers’ col- 
leges are weak. For example, in countries such as 
Namibia, Tanzania, and Zimbabwe, different min- 
istries are responsible for teacher education and for 
the public schools (Gaynor 1998, 23). 



A further hai rier to improvement of teacher educa- 
tion may arise where the state has little control over 
teacher education. The extent of state control of the 
teacher education curriculum varies (Gaynor 1998, 
13). Even where the government controls colleges of 
teacher education, there may be little control over 
the quality of the teacher educators. In some cases, 
teacher educators are secondary teachers who have 
been transferred to teacher education as a promo- 
tion, although there is little to ensure that they have 
solid pedagogical knowledge, appropriate teaching 
skills, or the ability to act as change agents in edu- 
cation. In other cases, teacher educators are subject 
specialists, with no experience at all in teaching and 
no knowledge of the realities of secondary schools or 
classrooms. 

Policy interventions to reduce attrition 

School-based teacher education 

Some countries are experimenting with systems 
that put more emphasis on in-school teacher educa- 
tion (UNESCO Fligher Education Division 2002). It 
is argued that this provides less expensive teacher 
education that is more relevant to classroom needs. 
In addition, student teachers function as teach- 
ers during their training. Most of the experiments 
with school-based teacher education have been in 
the preparation of primary teachers, where this 
approach has been used to train unqualified (but 
experienced) teachers and as a form of initial 
teacher preparation. Although such programs may 
offer very effective pedagogic training, they may be 
weaker in developing student teachers’ basic subject 
knowledge (Kunje 2002. 316). This may be a sig- 
nificant problem for the preparation of secondary 
teachers, where subject knowledge is a more impor- 
tant component of the overall teacher education. 

Inservice professional development and 
distance education 

Inservice professional development for secondary 
teachers is a largely neglected area and should be 
strengthened. Local groupings of teachers working 
together to learn (learning communities or commu- 
nities of practice), share experiences, reflect upon 
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and explore ways of strengthening their practice is 
a promising alternative to large-scale workshops 
that have little impact on teachers’ practice. One 
option of inservice delivery that has potential — on 
the basis of cost savings and reaching geographi- 
cally separated beneficiaries — is distance education. 
Distance learning may be a less expensive option 
than study leave, and it permits teachers to continue 
to teach instead of taking them out of the classroom 
(Ware 1992, 45). To be effective, however, distance 
learning requires considerable follow-through and 
support (in school-based workshops, seminars, and 
other means of sharing experiential knowledge 
and mutual support). Conceiving of it as a cheap 
delivery option for teacher training delivery is mis- 
placed. Online technologies offer some alternatives 
that may allow for dialogue at a distance. However, 
these require a high degree of computer literacy and 
internet connectivity, both of which may be in short 
supply among untrained teachers in remote areas. 
Such limitations may constrain the value of distance 
education for teacher development (Ware 1992, 47). 

Continuing professional development 

In an era of changing demands on teachers, it is 
inappropriate to structure teacher development as 
a single period of teacher education at the start of 
a career (Feiman-Nemser 2001, 1014). One of the 
potentially valuable initiatives in ongoing teacher 
development is the involvement of experienced 
teachers in the design and delivery of courses at the 
school (or cluster of schools) level. This has the dou- 
ble benefit of ensuring that the courses are relevant 
and practical, while also providing development 
opportunities for the experienced teachers (Gaynor 
1998, 24; Condy 1998; Ware 1992; Monk 1999). 
However, despite enthusiastic claims for inservice 
teacher education, the impact of many schemes has 
been disappointing. There are numerous examples 
of projects involving short interventions that showed 
little sustained change in classroom teaching. It 
seems clear that training aimed at making a change 
in teacher methods must provide opportunities for 
the teacher to practice with such methods over a 
reasonable period (Monk 1999, 3, 9). 



Induction and mentoring programs 

Induction initiatives for new teachers have a useful 
and necessary role to play in developing effective 
teachers. In far too many schools, new teachers 
must “sink or swim,” learning the ropes on their 
own, but at a high cost in terms of lost ideals, lower 
expectations, lower morale, the lost opportunity to 
consolidate good practices and address poor ones, 
and teacher attrition. Halliday (1999, 12) empha- 
sizes that the enthusiasm and commitment of newly 
appointed teachers, particularly those straight from 
colleges of education, must be captured. The first 
years are crucial to the professional development of 
a teacher, he argues. Experienced staff and, particu- 
larly, school principals have a key role in assisting 
and mentoring new teachers so that they improve 
and consolidate their teaching and classroom man- 
agement skills. Induction and mentoring programs 
show promise in these areas. 

2.8. Teaching as a Career: Morale, 
Development, and Support 

While the demands on teachers are increasing, there 
is mounting evidence that teachers’ morale and sta- 
tus are falling (VSO 2002; Gaynor 1998; Towse et 
al. 2002, 645). Declining morale has serious impli- 
cations for recruitment and retention of teachers 
as well as for teacher performance. The perception 
that the status of teachers in society is declining is 
encouraged by the use of shorter teacher training 
programs and lowered entry qualifications for teach- 
ing (Gaynor 1998, 14). Qualified teachers believe 
that their work is diminished in the eyes of the pub- 
lic by the employment of unqualified people who 
are also termed teachers (Halliday 1999, 19). The 
combination of increased demands and falling status 
does not augur well for teacher recruitment or reten- 
tion. A study in Awanbor in Nigeria reported that 
an increasingly materialistic value system in that 
country has devalued teaching as a career choice 
(Kyriacou et al. 1999, 375). 
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While pay and conditions are important con- 
tributors to motivation, there is evidence that other 
issues are almost as important as the actual level of 
remuneration (VSO 2002, 2). Motivation is highly 
related to career-path projections and opportunities 
for progression. However, promotion opportunities 
within the profession are often limited. As a result, 
many skilled teachers leave the classroom, while 
others become demotivated by the lack of status 
and recognition (VSO 2002, 29). In many countries, 
teachers are demoralized by the lack of transpar- 
ency and information in the promotion process 
(Gaynor 1998, 20). 

Student performance and positive relationships with 
students also motivate teachers. In the VSO study of 
teacher motivation (2002, 35), student performance 
was reported in all countries as a major contributor 
to teacher morale. In some cases, teachers reported 
pressure to promote students unprepared for the 
next level. Consequently, real student success 
was diminished in the following grades, reducing 
chances of high teacher morale related to student 
performance. In addition, constantly reassigning 
teachers to different classes makes it more difficult 
for teachers to build a relationship with students or 
feel a responsibility for them (IEQ 2000). 

These studies suggest that cost-effective improve- 
ments in morale could be achieved by measures 
such as the introduction of a career structure based 
on professional development (Towse et al. 2002, 

650), a distinctive status for qualified teachers 
(Halliday 1999, 19), greater transparency in promo- 
tions, and greater stability in posting. 

Ongoing professional support and 
supervision 

Teachers need both support and supervision 
throughout their careers. It would be naive to 
assume that teachers can go through a preservice 
program and then perform well for the remainder 
of their careers without further professional devel- 
opment. Support for teachers can take a variety 
of forms, including access to resources, inservice 



courses, and peer groups. A key teacher support 
missing in many school systems is the ongoing 
opportunity to talk with other professionals regard- 
ing personal challenges and experiences in the 
classroom. Such practice has been successful with 
principals and other promoted staff in mentoring 
beginning teachers in an induction stage so that 
they improve their teaching and classroom manage- 
ment abilities in the first years of teaching (Halliday 
1999, 22). 

Parallel with teacher support, there is also a need 
for teacher supervision and monitoring. There needs 
to be a system to help teachers develop good prac- 
tice and to ensure that teachers are in place and 
teaching the required course materials. However, 
in many African countries such inspection systems 
focus on fault-finding rather than support. In some 
cases, supervisors or inspectors lack the resources 
to travel to schools. Supervision visits can be infre- 
quent and haphazard (VSO 2002). 

Teachers' unions 

Teachers’ unions have become important profes- 
sional and political forces in many Sub-Saharan 
African countries in shaping the conditions of 
teachers’ working lives. They operate largely as 
trade unions, with the goal of protecting interests 
and promoting cooperation among teachers (Farrell 
and Oliveira 1993, 207). However, in some coun- 
tries teachers’ unions have broadened their interests 
and are engaging as partners with governments in 
educational quality improvement initiatives. This 
is often accomplished through professional devel- 
opment activities for union members. In doing so, 
unions provide a mechanism through which teach- 
ers can be more effectively represented and consult- 
ed on the issues, programs, and policies that affect 
them (Farrell and Oliveira 1993). 

2.9. Governance 

Good governance is an issue that cuts across teacher 
and principal recruitment, retention, and retraining. 
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Figure 2.2: Illustration of common forms of corruption at district, school, and classroom levels 



Level of Activity Type of Behavior 

Favoritism in personnel appointments (e.g., principals and teachers) 

The overlooking of school violations during inspector visits in return for 
bribes or favors 



Ghost teachers 
Diversion of school fees 

Inflation of school enrolment data (in countries in which central ministry 
funds are allocated to schools on the basis of enrolment) 

Imposition of unauthorized fees 

Diversion of central Ministry of Education funds allocated to schools 
Diversion of monies in revolving textbook fund 
Diversion of community contributions 



Siphoning of school supplies and textbooks to local market 

Selling of test scores and course grades 

Selling of grade changes 

Selling of grade-to-grade promotion 

Selling of admissions (especially to higher education) 

Creation of the necessity for private tutoring 

Teachers' persistent absenteeism to accommodate other income-producing work 



Classroom or 
teacher level 



School level 



Region or district 



Source: Adapted from Chapman 2003. 



At one level, good governance is about ensuring 
that the education system can be led effectively and 
transparently. Good governance is also concerned 
with fighting corruption that can occur at school, 
district, or central levels, with corrosive effects on 
the entire system (Alvarez et al. 2003). 

Management of the education system 

There is evidence of recurring weakness in the 
management of education systems in Sub-Saharan 
Africa (Mingat 1998, 1), with the following difficul- 
ties frequently reported. 

■ Late payment of salaries: The scale of delayed 
payments can be enormous. In Malawi teachers 



who were transferred to new jobs reported that 
it took as long as three months before their pay 
was sent to their new locations (Gottelmann- 
Duret and Hogan 1998, 20). A study in Uganda 
showed that prior to 1996 only about 26 percent 
of direct government resources actually reached 
schools on time (Murphy 2002, 1). 

■ Red tape and corruption: The bureaucracy 
involved in receiving entitlements and the suspi- 
cion that there may be corruption in the process 
are great frustrations to teachers (VSO 2002, 

31). 

■ Shortage of staffing: Staffing levels may be set 
centrally but are often not implemented on the 
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Figure 2.3: Tackling corruption and malpractice: An extract from a Ugandan newspaper 
describing the jailing of an education official 



The New Vision, Wednesday. August 20. 2003 



NATIONAL NEWS 3 



Kiboga official jailed 
over ghost teachers 



By Msurlc* OKoro 

KIBOGA District Service 
Commission secretary 
John SebigaJu has been 
remanded in I,uzlra 
Prisons in connection with 
'ghost' primary school 
teachers In the district. 

BeMaMU. 27, who is also 
In charge of education in 
the district was remanded 



yesterday by the Buganda 
Road Court Magistrate 
Olive Kazaarwe, after he 
pleaded not guilty to 
abuse of ofllce and forgery 
of academic transcripts. 

Kazaorwe advised 

SebigaJu to apply for bail 
through the High Court 
because the offence hr 
was charged with was 
above her jurisdiction. Me 



will appear In court again 
on September 4. 

According to State 
Prosecutor Patricia 

Clngtho. SebigaJu pre- 
sented to the public serv 
Ice ministry a payroll 
which included 50 unexist - 
lng teachers on July 3. 
2003. 

She said the suspect also 
presented forged academ- 



ic documents for the 
•ghost' teachers. 

Herbert Ariko, a person- 
nel officer at the Ministry, 
received the payroll and 
the transcripts, prosecu- 
tion said, and added that 
that the forged documents 
Included five Grade III 
teacher certificates pur- 
portedly offered by the 
Uganda National 



Examination Board, four 
diploma transcripts 

offered by the former 
Institute of Teacher 
Education Kyambogo and. 
20 'O' level certificates. 

On his arrest. SebigaJu* 
allegedly claimed that the? 
academic transcripts had! 
been Issued to him by the 
Kiboga chief administra- 
tive officer. 



ground, leaving schools with insufficient numbers 
of teachers. (Gottelmann-Duret and Hogan 1998). 
■ Questionable promotion procedures: Teachers 
often feel that the allocation of promotional 
posts is biased or corrupt (Gay nor 1998, 20; 
Gottelmann-Duret and Hogan 1998, 40-41). 

The solutions to these management issues are rela- 
tively clear and comparatively inexpensive. The 
efficient management of payments and other dis- 
bursements to schools can be enhanced with the 
managerial will to improve it, along with adequate 
and accurate information as a basis for improved 
decision making. Transparency may also help. In 
Uganda, after the Ministry of Education, districts, 
and schools began to publish details of the resources 
allocated, the amount reaching schools increased to 
over 90 percent (Murphy 2002, 1). Similar strate- 
gies may be used to develop rational promotion 
systems. In South Africa, for example, transparency 
of the promotion system has been enhanced through 
the participation of the school board and teachers’ 
union representatives in the process. 

Decentralization 

Virtually every country in Africa has formulated 
official policies endorsing some level of decentral- 
ization, though there is considerable variation in 
the form that it takes (Rugh and Bossert 1998; Bray 



1996; Rondinelli and Puma 1995; Hannaway 1995; 
Hannaway and Carnoy 1993). Advocates argue that 
decentralization shifts decision making to those 
closer to the community and school, leading to deci- 
sions that are more responsive to local conditions 
and needs. Opponents suggest that decentralizing 
authority and responsibility may only shift the same 
problems to levels of the system less well prepared 
to cope with them, and that decentralizing manage- 
ment invites corruption and inefficiency (Chapman 
2003). While the educational impacts of decentral- 
ization may not yet be clear, one byproduct of decen- 
tralization is likely to be an increased expectation 
that principals will play a greater role in instruc- 
tional supervision, community relations, and school 
management-activities for which many have never 
been trained. 

Management information systems 

Many aspects of the management of education 
depend on the availability of accurate and timely 
information about schools’ needs. Effective deploy- 
ment depends heavily on relevant, accurate, and 
timely data on needs of the schools and on teacher 
characteristics. The absence of such data and diffi- 
culties in using them effectively when they do exist 
are major impediments to effective teacher assign- 
ment in many countries (Gottelmann-Duret and 
Hogan 1998; Chapman et al. 1993; Hallak 1990). 
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Table 2.13: Females as a percentage of secondary school teachers 



Country 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Botswana 


29 


30 


37 


40 


40 


40 


40 


43 


44 


43 





_ 


Burundi 


— 


21 


— 


21 


21 


21 


20 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Cameroon 


— 


20 


— 


22 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Cape Verde 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


38 


Central African Rep 


— 


— 


16 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Chad 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


4 


5 


4 


— 


Comoros 


32 


— 


20 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Congo 


22 


11 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


16 


— 


— 


Congo, DR 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


14 


15 


17 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Djibouti 


— 


39 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Equatorial Guinea 


— 


11 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


11 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Eritrea 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


13 


12 


12 


12 


14 


— 


Ethiopia 


16 


— 


— 


— 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


— 


— 


Gabon 


28 


— 


24 


22 


— 


— 


— 


— 


18 


18 


_ 


— 


The Gambia 


26 


26 


25 


— 


— 


— 


19 


16 


16 


17 


— 


— 


Ghana 


17 


22 


21 


26 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Guinea 


— 


— 


— 


7 


12 


— 


13 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Guinea-Bissau 


— 


— 


21 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Kenya 


28 


— 


— 


36 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Lesotho 


45 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


50 


— 


— 


53 


— 


Liberia 


19 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Mali 


17 


— 


— 


— 


14 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Mauritania 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


11 


8 


— 


— 


— 


Mauritius 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


45 


— 


Mozambique 


— 


— 


— 


21 


— 


— 


— 


20 


18 


17 


— 


— 


Namibia 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


46 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Niger 


22 


23 


21 


— 


18 


18 


— 


— 


— 


21 


21 


— 


Nigeria 


18 


— 


29 


28 


33 


32 


34 


35 


36 


— 


— 


— 


Reunion 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


46 


— 


— 


Rwanda 


— 


— 


— 


— 


20 


21 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Seychelles 


62 


58 


37 


29 


— 


— 


— 


52 


50 


48 


50 


— 


Sierra Leone 


28 


35 


— 


— 


18 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Somalia 


10 


9 


7 


11 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


South Africa 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


63 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Sudan 


18 


— 


— 


33 


35 


33 


— 


— 


— 


— 


45 


— 


Swaziland 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


46 


45 


— 


— 


43 


43 


42 


— 


Tanzania 


28 


— 


— 


— 


24 


23 


23 


20 


25 


25 


26 


26 


Togo 


25 


16 


— 


13 


12 


— 


— 


— 


12 


— 


— 


— 


Zimbabwe 


- 


- 


- 


- 


29 


32 


33 


32 


40 


36 


36 


- 



Source: World Bank May 2002. 
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Corruption and unprofessional behavior 

One of the most insidious problems facing the 
development of secondary education across Sub- 
Saharan Africa is pervasive corruption. The World 
Bank (2002a) has identified corruption as the single 
greatest obstacle to economic and social develop- 
ment. Education systems across Africa are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to corruption, largely for four 
reasons: 

■ As one of the few governmental agencies with a 
high level of representation all the way down to 
the community level, education is an attractive 
structure for patronage. 

■ Decisions perceived to have significant conse- 
quences for people’s lives are made by “gate- 
keepers” who control decisions at each of those 
levels. 

■ A considerable percentage of education funds 
are spent in small amounts across many 
scattered sites, most of which have weak 
monitoring systems. 

■ There are few meaningful sanctions for 
teachers and principals who engage in petty 
corruption. Indeed, in some countries there 
is sympathy for teachers who require their 
students to pay them for private tutoring or 
charge a “paper fee” for taking a required test- 
even from those victimized-because of the 
widespread recognition of the difficult financial 
circumstances that teachers face. 

Corruption has damaging consequences in that 
resources are wasted, young people are denied the 
education they should receive, and those unable 
to afford bribes are denied access to schooling. A 
generation of students comes to believe that per- 
sonal effort and merit do not count and that success 
comes through manipulation, favoritism, and brib- 
ery (Chapman 2003). Figure 2.2 illustrates common 
forms of corruption at the district, school, and class- 
room levels. 

Figure 2.3 contains a newspaper report of an 
incident of district and school level corruption in 
Uganda. 



Table 2.14: Percentages of male and female 
secondary teachers who are trained, 1998 





Females 


Males 


Benin 


42 


30 


Congo 


52 


38 


Djibouti 


55 


55 


Eritrea 


66 


55 


Seychelles 


89 


85 


Sierra Leone 


98 


84 


South Africa 


93 


86 


Tanzania 


95 


88 



Source: UNESCO Institute of Statistics 1998. 



Tackling corruption is a difficult task, but the actions 
required are well known and documented. Strategies 
for responding to corruption in education have been 
offered by IIEP (2001a, 2001b), Poisson and Hallak 
(2002), Heynemann (2002), and Chapman (2003). 

One of the key actions should be the development of 
codes of practice so that appropriate behaviors are 
clearly defined. A second is the introduction of effi- 
cient enforcement procedures to take action against 
misbehavior. A third is increased transparency, both 
to managers and the community. Finally, the public 
is increasingly recognized as an agent in preventing 
corrupt practices. In many countries, advertising cam- 
paigns have made the public aware of the standards 
expected of public servants and given the public a 
channel for complaints (Commonwealth Secretariat 
2000 ). 

Unprofessional behavior by teachers 

Teachers and principals may engage in unprofes- 
sional behavior. There is a need for efficient sys- 
tems to detect such behavior and react to it. Some 
of the kinds of misbehavior that have been reported 
are financial, ranging from charging students for 
compulsory “extra tuition” to “ghost teachers” — 
who appear on the payroll but do not exist (Gaynor 
1998, 25) and “remote teaching,” the practice of 
writing notes on the board or using a class prefect to 
read out of a textbook while the teacher is elsewhere 
(VSO 2002, 25). Eliminating such practices is 
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closely tied to teachers’ pay. Where teachers’ pay is 
very poor, they may rely on other sources of income 
to survive (Gottelmann-Duret and Hogan 1998, 20). 
However, there is little to suggest that raising teach- 
er pay will automatically reduce teacher engage- 
ment in other commercial activities. 



Other misbehavior issues highlighted in the litera- 
ture include drunkenness, bullying, excessive corpo- 
ral punishment, and sexual relations with students. 
Preliminary research in junior secondary schools in 
Zimbabwe found that male teachers, in particular, 
have engaged in violent and sexual intimidation and 
abuse of girls in a manner that became institution- 
alized and considered “normal.” Schools and the 
education system were complicit in this abuse by 
failing to discipline perpetrators and by sustaining 
an authoritarian culture that facilitated it (Leach et 
al. 2000). 



In many countries, the 
mechanism for recruiting 
teachers to become 
principals is unsystematic 
and not necessarily 
based on professional 
criteria. 



Another study 
has pointed out 
the potential for 
sexual interac- 
tions between 
students and 
teachers (Samuel 
and Stephens 
2000). Failure to 
protect learners 
from violence and 
abuse and failure 

to create a conducive learning environment may be 
systemic, such that eliminating abuse would require 
a significant change in school culture and attitudes. 
On the whole and despite the rhetoric, there has 
been little sign of systematic mainstreaming of gen- 
der awareness in education (FAWE 2000, 2002). 



2.10. Gender 

One of the themes running through this work is 
the question of gender, although there is a marked 
paucity of literature specifically focused on this 



critical issue. Across Sub-Saharan Africa, the enrol- 
ment and retention of girls in school, particularly at 
the secondary level, is lower than that of boys. The 
under-representation of girls tends to be greatest in 
rural areas and among the most disadvantaged com- 
munities. While a number of measures can be shown 
to have an impact on the retention of girls in school, 
one of the important factors is the presence of female 
teachers (Bernard 2002). Similarly, the presence of 
females in positions of responsibility and leadership 
in schools is an important factor in creating positive 
female role models. Many girls in Africa are forced 
to drop out of school because school administrators 
have been insensitive to gender issues (FAWE 2002). 
Despite the importance of female teachers, available 
data suggest that there is considerable opportunity 
to improve the representation of women in second- 
ary teaching (Beoku-Betts and Logan 1998). With 
notable exceptions, the percentage of female teachers 
at secondary level across Sub-Saharan Africa is low. 
This is shown in Table 2.13. 

While the proportion of females in the teach- 
ing force at secondary level is above 40 percent 
in Sudan, Seychelles, Mauritius, Lesotho, South 
Africa, Botswana, and Reunion, it remains below 
20 percent in Chad, Congo, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
Mauritania, Mozambique, and Togo. Moreover, 
there has not been much increase in the proportion 
of female teachers at secondary level over the last 
30 years, suggesting little progress in attracting and 
retaining female secondary teachers. Nevertheless, 
it is important to note that those female teachers 
who are employed in secondary schools are more 
likely to be trained than their male counterparts, as 
indicated in Table 2.14. 

The shortage of female teachers is not due entirely 
to difficulties in initial recruiting. The research sug- 
gests that the attrition of female teachers may be 
greater than male teachers. There is considerable 
anecdotal data suggesting why female teachers fail 
to enter or persist in teaching. Female teachers may 
be reluctant to move to rural areas, perceiving these 
areas as offering little social opportunity and lower 
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levels of personal safety. This results in a greater 
proportion of male teachers in schools where female 
role models would be of the most importance. 
Female teachers may also be driven from the teach- 
ing force by relocation policies, especially if reloca- 
tion means moving away from their husbands and 
families. 

The issue of gender also has implications for 
managers. There is a need for school leaders to 
develop an environment that is safe for female 
students, encourages retention, and strives for 
gender equality. In doing so, it will be increasingly 
important that females are adequately represented 
among school principals. Some countries — such 
as Uganda — have already begun to use quota 
systems to increase the proportion of female school 
principals. There are similar implications for 
teacher education. It is important that the teacher 
training institutions model gender-fair practices and 
develop appropriate gender attitudes in all teachers. 
In doing so, it is particularly important that females 
be fairly represented among the staff of teacher 
education institutions. 

2.11. School Leaders: Principals and 
Head Teachers 

Across the world, research findings indicate that 
school principals (head teachers) are one of the most 
powerful single determinants of the overall quality 
and effectiveness of schools (Daresh 1998, 332). The 
importance of the role of school leader is continu- 
ing to expand as schools are increasingly expected 
to deal with a range of social and economic issues. 
Decentralization of educational administration has 
increased the responsibilities of the school principal, 
although this often is not complemented by appro- 
priate training or authority (Riley 1999, 1-12; Ross 
and Flutchings 2003; Kucera and Stauffer 2003). 

Changing and increasing demands on school 
principals 

In part, the role of the principal is to ensure the effi- 



cient and transparent administration of the school. 
Many of the day-to-day management issues are very 
practical, but of critical importance. In many areas, 
working to reduce teacher absenteeism is a major 
priority (Flalliday 1999; Gaynor 1994; Condy 1998, 
22). Secondary school principals may also face 
a series of financial pressures. In Kenya, school 
principals ranked school fees and money matters 
as their principal concerns (Kitavi and Westhuizen 
1997). Some other very specific challenges include 
the incidence of sexual and physical abuse of girl 
students by teachers. School heads have a particular 
role to play by working to change the culture of vio- 
lence and complacency and establish a more caring, 
participatory, and democratic school environment 
(Leach et al. 2000, 48-50). 

Schools are also increasingly expected to develop 
links with local communities. Parental involvement 
may be seen as a mechanism to increase attendance, 
a means of raising additional income, or as a means 
of creating accountability for school management. 
Developing good community relations is an addi- 
tional burden on school leaders, particularly as the 
community may have “no idea of what is needed in 
teaching” and rely on the principal to explain the 
issues to them (Condy 1998, 18). 

While school principals may focus on the admin- 
istrative parts of their role (Kogoe 1986), there is 
strong evidence that they play an important part in 
ensuring instructional quality (Togneri 2003, 14). 

In the absence of other inspection and supervi- 
sion structures, the responsibility for guiding and 
supporting new and often poorly trained teachers 
may fall to the school principal (de Grauwe 2001, 
226). Flelping teachers to develop the quality of 
their teaching is a difficult and lengthy process, 
particularly where the teachers have low levels 
of education (Condy 1998, 20). With the growing 
importance of school-based inservice programs, 
it is important that the supervision be focused on 
providing guidance, improving performance, and 
enhancing professionalism and morale, rather than 
simply on criticism of teachers (Craig 1999, 5). 
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Weaknesses in current provision 

The reality of school administration, manage- 
ment, and leadership frequently falls short of the 
ideal. UNESCO (1996) notes that education sys- 
tems nearly everywhere are managed poorly and 
administered inefficiently. Despite the enormous 
expectations of school principals, many are poorly 
prepared for the task. A 1990 study of 31 African 
countries concluded that only three of them had 
comprehensive training programs in educational 
planning, administration, and management. Where 
training programs are provided, they are sometimes 
criticized for being unsystematic and inadequate 
in content and coverage, lacking follow-up, and 
failing to address the real needs of supervision (de 
Grauwe 2001; Dadey and Harber 1991). Moreover, 
the training has tended to be focused on skills: how 
to budget, analyze data, or design an evaluation 
(Gillies 1973; Adams 1998). But much of the need 
is for strategic thinking, analysis of cross-impacts, 
and developing the ability to work with constitu- 
ent groups. The more profound problem in the 
preparation of principals is that, even if they have 
strategic planning skills, they often lack a firm 
understanding of the education process. They do not 
know what inputs and processes can reasonably be 
expected to contribute to increased student learn- 
ing. Lacking this, principals are left to react to daily 
events and ongoing political pressures. 

Instructional supervision is one of the areas where 
school principals are least effective; many do not 
even regard it as part of their role. Teacher supervi- 
sion in most developing countries is the responsi- 
bility of officials operating from the provincial or 
district level. This would appear to remove supervi- 
sion from the administrator most aware of a teach- 
er’s pedagogical skill (e.g., the principal or school 
head) and assign it to individuals removed from the 
school context. Yet external inspectors or supervi- 
sors may visit a school intermittently or not at all. 
They often view their role more as one of enforcing 
rules than the supportive role of discussing practice 
with teachers and demonstrating how practice can 
be improved. Ideally, this supervision should be 



jointly undertaken between school principals and 
inspectors. However, in many cases, the relationship 
between principals and inspectors is less than ideal. 
Principals may have little respect for the expertise 
of inspectors, especially when the inspector’s salary 
is less than that of a principal. These differences 
may be more acute at the secondary level, where 
supervisors tend to be recruited from subject spe- 
cialists who have little or no management experi- 
ence (de Grauwe 2001). 

The weakness of school leadership is often rein- 
forced by the mechanisms for the selection of school 
principals. The dominant tradition has been to 
recruit from within the teaching profession, often 
as a reward for good performance, long years of 
service, or ideological compatibility with the exist- 
ing political orientation of government (Dadey and 
Harber 1991). Principals rarely have specific train- 
ing for the new responsibilities they face, especially 
before taking up their posts (Gottelmann-Duret 
and Hogan 1998, 23). The relatively flat structure 
of the teaching career provides few opportunities 
for people to develop leadership skills in middle 
management positions (Macdonald 1999, 845). 
Newly appointed principals may lack legitimacy in 
the eyes of teachers, who view them more as peers 
than supervisors. The frequent use of seniority and 
ideology as the basis for promotion, in combination 
with lack of specific job training, often results in 
principals being a rather conservative group, with 
little motivation to innovate or support new school 
or classroom practices (de Grauwe 2001, 15; Dadey 
and Harber 1991). The selection system may also be 
more likely to favor males for leadership positions, 
causing a gender imbalance in this crucial role 
(Gottelmann-Duret and Hogan 1998, 40-41). 

Because of the pivotal position of school principals, 
the possibilities of them engaging in corrupt prac- 
tices cannot be ignored. Poisson and Hallak (2002) 
note that corruption in Ghana and Nigeria is often 
linked with problems of school admission, payment 
of salaries, and leaked examination questions. As 
the senior personnel in the schools, principals play 
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a central role in the prevention of corrupt practices. 
Conversely, they may have the greatest opportu- 
nities to engage in corrupt practices themselves. 
There is a need for supervision of principals and 
for clear consequences when principals are found to 
have behaved improperly. There is also a need for 
training principals to examine issues of corruption 
and develop the means to tackle it. 

Directions for development 

There is a clear need to prepare principals to adopt 
the role of educational leadership within their 
schools. Where training for school principals exists, 
it is often brief and focused on administrative tasks. 
Changing the behavior of school leaders will require 
richer and more extensive training. The importance 
of quality training for school principals, both prior to 
appointment and on an ongoing basis, is a recurrent 
theme throughout the literature. There are numer- 
ous viewpoints on what might be emphasized in 
such training and, again, tensions surface between 
administrative competency and leadership vision. 
Riley (1999) contends that secondary school prin- 
cipals “need to be given the tools to reflect on the 
priorities, the areas of conflict and tension, the ethi- 
cal dilemmas, as well as values, expectations, and 
professional issues about teaching and learning.” 
Therefore, an important skill that all school lead- 
ers require is strategic thinking. This should play a 
prominent role in all training programs for school 
leadership. 

In recent years, there has been an increased focus on 
the professional development of school principals. In 
Burkina Faso, the Ministry of Basic Education and 
Literacy and RESAFAD (the African Network for 
Education at a Distance) developed a multinational 
program for West African Francophone countries 
aimed at increasing the management capacity of 
principals (Perraton et al. 2002). Flowever, develop- 
ment of principals is not without difficulties. Poorly 
designed courses may be taken up by teachers 
who see the qualification as providing a route out 
of teaching altogether (Sayed et al. 2002). Courses 
based on materials from outside Africa may not be 



relevant for schools in African communities (Sayed 
et al. 2002). 

2.12. Summary of Findings from 
the Literature Review 

The following is a summary of the major findings 
from the literature review. These findings defined 
the focus of the field study that was carried out in 
six countries in which information was gathered to 
explore and illuminate the trends indicated in the 
literature. The field study is presented in the follow- 
ing section of the paper. 

1. In many parts of Sub-Saharan Africa, the pro- 
jected demand for secondary school teachers 
exceeds projected supply, in some cases by sub- 
stantial amounts. The reasons for the anticipated 
shortage vary by the particular circumstances 
of the countries involved. Major factors, how- 
ever, include teacher attrition due to illness or 
the need to care for ill family members, salaries 
too low to attract and hold qualified teachers in 
teaching, and bottlenecks in the teacher prepara- 
tion system. 

2. Important root causes of inadequate teacher 
supply can be traced to arbitrary teacher 
deployment practices and poor conditions of 
service. It is probable that more people would 
enter teaching if they believed that: (a) they 
would receive adequate compensation; (b) 
they would not be arbitrarily posted to an 
undesirable work location; and (c) they would 
be treated in a fair and professional manner 
(e.g., be paid on time). New and more effective 
approaches to preparing, deploying, and com- 
pensating teachers are necessary if the current 
problems are to be resolved. 

3. The fiscal capacity of most governments to 
improve teachers’ compensation and conditions 
of service is extremely limited. Merely real- 
locating public funds for these purposes as a 
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general remedy is not feasible. For many coun- 
tries, the problem seems intractable. Ensuring 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers will 
require resources that many countries do not 
have and are unlikely to get in the near future. 
To the extent that this is true, countries will 
need to make better and more creative uses of 
the resources that are already available to sec- 
ondary education. 

4. Teacher education is expensive and, for the 
most part, has not been very effective. While 
all agree that teachers need good professional 
preparation, it is not clear that the considerable 
investment in teacher preparation has yielded 
the anticipated results. Moreover, substantial 
amounts of experimentation with different mod- 
els and strategies, research, and policy delibera- 
tions have led to only modest, if any, improve- 
ments in teachers’ preparation. This suggests 
the need for a broader and bolder thinking about 
alternative modalities for teacher preparation. 

5. Quality-cost tradeoffs in teacher preparation 
are severe. Many of the more promising 
interventions to improve the secondary school 
teaching force across Africa cost more than 
many governments are willing to pay. Many 
of the more common strategies to reduce 
expenditure on education tend to have a 
negative impact on quality. For example, 
shortening the length of teacher preparation 
programs to get more teachers into the schools 
(and alleviate projected shortages) often erodes 
quality. Efforts to improve instructional quality 
tend to be expensive. 

6. Many principals or head teachers are ill-pre- 
pared to meet the demands posed by the chang- 
ing nature of their job. The importance of effec- 
tive school leadership is widely recognized. 
Flowever, given the increasingly decentralized 
nature of education systems, many school 



principals lack adequate preparation for the 
responsibilities they now face. Concerted effort 
to improve school leadership is one of the more 
promising points of intervention to raise the 
quality and efficiency of secondary education 
across much of Africa. 

7. The literature suggests that there are few, if 
any, interventions that have yielded dramatic 
improvements. There are no magic bullets. The 
quality of secondary teachers and teaching is 
influenced by many small factors, rather than a 
few large ones. This appears to have two conse- 
quences, as reflected in the literature: (a) devel- 
oping consensus about how to improve teacher 
quality and performance is difficult; and (b) dif- 
ferent stakeholders support different approaches 
to improving education, each advocating the 
efficacy of the particular approach they favor. 

8. Despite the enormous attention given in the lit- 
erature to the problems of teacher supply, prepa- 
ration, performance, and retention, the interna- 
tional research on secondary teachers in Sub- 
Saharan Africa tends, with notable exceptions, 
to offer only a weak basis for guiding policy 
and program development. Four characteristics 
of the research are of particular note: (a) much 
of it focuses on clarifying the dimensions of 
the problem rather than formulating and testing 
alternative solutions; (b) much of the literature 
tends to be descriptive of particular country 
efforts to attract, deploy, and retain teachers, 
but often lacks solid evidence of the effective- 
ness of the approaches being described; (c) there 
is a lack of longitudinal research that tracks the 
longer-term effects and consequences of inter- 
ventions aimed at improving the teaching force; 
and (d) some of the more impressive research 
has been conducted within projects and is only 
reported in project documents, which often have 
a short half-life of retrievability. Such research 
too quickly becomes fugitive literature. 
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3.1. Introduction to the Field Study 

The preceding literature review suggested that cur- 
rent systems for teacher recruitment and preparation 
strategies across many parts of Sub-Saharan Africa, 
as they are presently designed, will be unable to 
meet the projected demand. The literature suggests 
that part of the solution to shortages in teacher sup- 
ply rests with improving teachers’ conditions of 
service. Some observers advocate accelerating the 
preparation of teachers through shorter preservice 
preparation, combined with more reliance on inser- 
vice professional development. Other writers view 
a shortening of preservice preparation as posing an 
unacceptable trade-off leading to the reduction of 
education quality. Much of the literature argues the 
importance of school leadership in successful edu- 
cation reform and that better preparation of princi- 
pals is an essential element of school improvement. 

As part of this research project, a field study was 
undertaken to test these propositions emerging 
from the literature review and to elaborate further 
topics that were not well addressed in the exist- 
ing literature. The field study involved interviews 
with a total of 114 teachers, principals, and decision 
makers and government officials in six countries — 
Ghana, Ethiopia, Tanzania, Guinea, Madagascar, 
and Uganda. In each country, a local researcher 
interviewed teachers, head teachers, and policy 
makers as indicated in Table 3.1, using a standard 
interview protocol (in English and in French) devel- 



oped for each of the three groups. The sample was 
not randomly selected, and the results therefore 
cannot be generalized to any broader population 
of teachers, head teachers, or policy makers. The 
results are, however, suggestive of issues warranting 
further consideration, additional research, and the 
attention of policy makers. 

The survey collected participants’ views on issues 
related to teacher recruitment, conditions of service, 
retraining, and retention. In some cases, data were 
collected to verify observations that had emerged 
from the literature review. In other cases, interview 
questions elicited information on issues not well 
addressed in current literature, such as the role and 
importance of teachers’ unions in education reform. 

Countries were selected by the research team, work- 
ing in collaboration with the World Bank, on the 
basis of their geographical and linguistic diversity. 
Two Francophone and four Anglophone countries 
were selected. Across six countries, overall, local 
researchers selected a convenience sample of 57 
teachers, 19 principals in the same schools as the 
teachers who were interviewed, and 38 policy 
makers. The local researchers were asked to select 
schools in a way that would capture diversity in 
location (rural and urban), type of school (coed, 
girls’, boys’, day, and boarding), and number of 
students (large, small). Within schools, the teacher 
sample was to include at least one more experienced 
and one less experienced teacher, one math or sci- 
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Table 3.1: Sample of the surveyed teachers, 
principals, and policymakers in the six Sub- 
Saharan African countries 



Country 


Teachers 


Principals 

or 

schools 


Policy 

makers 


Total 

sample 


Ethiopia 


9 


3 


6 


18 


Ghana9 


3 


6 


18 


Guinea 


9 


3 


6 


18 


Madagascar 


12 


4 


8 


24 


Tanzania 


9 


3 


6 


18 


Uganda 


9 


3 


6 


18 


Total 


57 


19 


38 


114 



ence teacher, and one female teacher. The local 
researchers were asked to select decision makers to 
include those working in the central education min- 
istry (e.g., directors of teacher training divisions and 
directors of teacher training institutions) and at least 
one union official (Table 3.1). 

Overall, 33 percent of the schools in the study 
were rural, 66 percent were urban, all schools were 
coeducational, 82 percent were day schools, and 18 
percent were boarding schools. Enrollment ranged 
from 80 to 5,679 students. The smallest schools 
were in Tanzania, with enrollments ranging from 
80 to 208 students. School enrollment in the other 
five countries ranged from several hundred to sev- 
eral thousand students. All but two schools reported 
their enrollment was increasing. The two schools 
with declining enrollment were both in urban areas. 
Head teachers generally attributed the increased 
enrollment to improved test scores, a growing 
school-age population, and parents’ willingness to 
educate their children. Principals reported that most 
of the teachers in these schools were trained, with 
the exceptions of two schools in Guinea that report- 
ed 50 percent or fewer trained teachers. 

Of the sample of teachers interviewed as part of this 
study, 52 percent were male and 48 percent were 
female. In Guinea, only male teachers were inter- 



Figure 3.1: Number of male and female 
teachers in surveyed schools in each country 




Ghana Tanzania Ethiopia Guinea Madagascar Uganda 

□ Total # of male teachers 

□ Total # of female teachers 



viewed for the study. All but two of the principals 
interviewed were male. On average, teachers in the 
study had 13 years of teaching experience. Twenty- 
eight teachers (49 percent) had taught 10 or fewer 
years; 13 (23 percent) had taught 10-20 years; and 
16 (28 percent) had taught 20-35 years. 

Figure 3.1 illustrates that in four of the six coun- 
tries, secondary school teachers are still predomi- 
nantly male. The schools surveyed in Madagascar 
and Tanzania, however, had more female teachers 

Figure 3.2: Number of teachers from outside 
the area and from the area near the schools 




Ghana Tanzania Ethiopia Guinea Madagascar Uganda 

□ Total # of teachers from outside the area 

□ Total # of teachers from the area 
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than male teachers. The proportion of female teach- 
ers seemed to vary across the six countries due to: 
(a) the number of girls completing secondary school 
and entering university; (b) the relatively small 
number of female teachers recruited and deployed; 
and (c) the number of females retained in the teach- 
ing corps. 

Figure 3.2 illustrates that most teachers in the sur- 
veyed schools are not originally from the area in 
which the school is located. This imbalance in the 
number of teachers from the area and from outside 
of the area illustrates a deployment challenge, and 
may also influence retention issues. Theoretically, 
some countries (e.g., Uganda) deploy teachers with- 
in their areas of local residence. Flowever, it appears 
that this has not been a consistent practice. 

3.2. Recruitment and Deployment 
of Teachers 

Recruitment refers to the identification of potential 
preservice students to enter the field of education. 
When students leave secondary school, some make 
a choice to pursue further studies and be trained 
in a profession. Given the predicted increase in 
demand for secondary school teachers, recruiting 
more teachers to pursue studies and then work in 
secondary education is important. Yet this study 
revealed that little attention is given to the initial 
recruitment of qualified candidates into the field of 
education. Only Ethiopia reported that it has a cen- 
tral system of recruiting potential teachers to pursue 
teacher education. Ghana encourages students to 
enter teacher education by paying for their initial 
preservice education. When principals were asked 
about recruiting teachers, they referred to the sys- 
tem of recruiting trained teachers to be deployed in 
schools rather than recruiting secondary leavers into 
preservice teacher education. This interpretation 
of the roles of principals and teachers in recruiting 
potential teachers into colleges of education sug- 
gests a couple of possibilities: (a) teachers and prin- 
cipals believe completion of secondary education 



best prepares students for work in other professions; 
(b) teaching is not a very desirable or valuable pro- 
fession and therefore teachers and principals do not 
encourage students to enter the profession; or (c) 
teachers and principals do not accept any role or 
responsibility for attracting secondary students into 
the field of education. 

These data suggest that incentives need to be imple- 
mented to encourage more secondary school leav- 
ers to pursue teacher education and remain in the 
profession. While paying for preservice students’ 
education may be one incentive, it can backfire. 
Trainees often see it as a mechanism for getting 
further education but have little commitment to 
entering the teaching profession. Consideration 
needs to be given to the motivation, qualifications, 
and interests of potential teachers so as to attract 
the best qualified teachers who will remain in the 
profession. 

Once teacher trainees complete their studies, they 
are available to be hired and deployed in the edu- 
cation system. In all countries in this sample, the 
Ministry of Education is responsible for hiring and 
deploying teachers to schools. Most principals had 
little influence over which teachers were employed 
in their schools. Principals in Ghana and Ethiopia, 
however, reported they had considerable influence, 
while principals from the other countries reported 
they had no or little influence. Those principals 
who reported having more influence in deploy- 
ment sometimes used alternative strategies in hir- 
ing teachers. For example, in Ghana, principals 
sometimes took the initiative to interview potential 
teachers and then informed the regional office of 
their selection. Principals in Ghana have discretion 
to hire contract teachers (non-civil servants). This 
employment usually occurred when a school was 
not able to get a replacement for a teacher. 

Principals described the following issues related to 
recruiting and retaining teachers. In most countries, 
there was a concern that civil servant teachers were 
leaving the teaching profession. Most were doing 
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so for other job opportunities that presumably paid 
better; some teachers left their positions to pursue 
further studies. Once a teacher left the teaching 
profession, they were often replaced with contract 
teachers. Contract teachers may or may not be as 
qualified as the civil servant teachers, and they 
were not paid by the ministries of education. Rather, 
contract teachers were often paid by the school PTA 
(such as in Uganda) or other means. Principals and 
teachers in all countries reported having difficulty 
in recruiting and retaining a sufficient number of 
trained mathematics and science (biology, phys- 
ics, chemistry) teachers; often these teachers are 
contracted. Ethiopia reported having a shortage of 
teachers for teaching civics, economics, and history. 
While several of the countries (e.g., Uganda and 
Tanzania) had deployment systems that theoreti- 
cally should ensure the replacement of teachers who 
left the teacher corps or were transferred, consid- 
erable problems existed in getting replacements. 

In Uganda, several principals suggested that the 
transfer system for teachers created problems of 
retaining and replacing teachers. The Ministry of 
Education is supposed to approve a transfer only if 
a replacement is available, but reports from prin- 
cipals suggested that contract teachers were often 
used to fill replacements. Replacing civil servant 
teachers with contract teachers creates a number of 
problems in addition to qualification and quality. 
Since salaries and work conditions often are not sta- 
ble, retention of these teachers becomes a problem. 

These issues in deployment reveal a fundamental 
problem in teacher supply and demand: centrally 
coordinated deployment systems serve an 
important role in regulating the total number of 
teachers receiving government salaries, but they 
are not necessarily efficient in placing teachers in 
schools and in areas that need them. A response to 
deployment inefficiencies is the hiring of contract 
teachers, which creates acute problems with training 
and retaining this group of teachers. Governments 
may not have incentives, however, to address the 
widespread hiring of contract teachers. Nonetheless, 
fixing the problem by increasing the civil servant 



teacher corps may lessen the related problems of 
uneven qualifications and retention. 

3.3. Conditions of Service 

The literature on teacher recruitment and retention 
suggests that recruiting and retaining teachers in the 
profession is influenced by their conditions of ser- 
vice. In this sample, teachers and principals noted 
that work conditions were a main reason for leaving 
the profession. Work conditions refer to the amount 
of work teachers and principals do, the remunera- 
tion they receive for their work, and the support 
they receive from the community for their work. 

Figure 3.3: Number of class periods taught 




Subjects and hours of teaching 

One of the concerns expressed by teachers is the 
amount of work they do. They feel that they are 
overloaded with teaching hours. Teachers reported 
that they taught, on average, 14 class periods 
per week. Teachers in Francophone countries — 
Madagascar and Guinea — taught between four 
and eight class periods per week, whereas teachers 
in Ghana taught between 20 and 30 class periods 
per week (Figure 3.3). However, to understand the 
amount of time teachers spend teaching, further 
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data are needed to verify the length of time for class 
periods in the different school systems. 

From these data, it appears that the largest pro- 
portion (40 percent) of this sample of teachers is 
underutilized and a smaller proportion (18 percent) 
is overextended (Figure 3.3). There may be several 
reasons for underutilization: (a) a proportion of 
these teachers are teaching in schools that do not 
have large student enrollments; (b) these teachers 
are only teaching one subject, rather than two or 
three; or (c) only one class is offered in their subject 
or subjects. 

The number of contact hours teaching subject mat- 
ter is only one aspect of the workload of teachers. 
The number of students per course also affects 
teachers’ workloads. In some countries, teach- 
ers reported having 50-100 students in a class. 
Teachers also need time to prepare for their courses 
and to assess student learning. Teachers in Uganda 
consistently reported that continuous assessment 
was burdensome, time consuming, and one reason 
for not wanting to stay in the job. 

Related to the amount of time teachers spend teach- 
ing, a survey question inquired whether teachers 
should teach more than two subjects. This policy 
idea did not receive strong support from any of 
the groups (20 percent or less in all three groups). 
Teaching more than two subjects was not regarded 
as a viable option because most teachers felt that 
it would be difficult to be competent in more than 



two subject areas. Teachers also felt stretched in 
the number of periods they currently teach and 
the number of students they teach. Furthermore, 
teaching more than two subjects would also place 
an additional burden on teachers’ preparation time 
and exam marking. Teachers and principals gener- 
ally felt that an additional subject would indirectly 
impact teachers’ motivation and commitment. 
Teaching an additional subject would also require 
longer periods of study in teacher education courses 
in order to specialize in another area or discipline. 
The only support for this idea came from Ethiopia, 
where teachers teach only one subject, and they felt 
that teaching an additional subject would diversify 
their knowledge. Some policy makers and princi- 
pals (16 percent) supported the idea in cases where 
teachers may be teaching fewer than 18 periods, 
either because all levels are not taught or there is 
a small student population in the school. Adding 
an additional subject would allow these teachers to 
teach more hours and thus potentially create more 
efficiency in the system. 

Teacher remuneration 

Many teachers do not regard their salary as a suffi- 
cient compensation for the amount of work they are 
expected to do. Nearly all the teacher respondents 
in this survey felt their current salary was not fair 
or adequate to cover their living expenses. Many 
teachers suggested the salary should be double their 
current salary. At the same time, the salaries they 
report receiving suggest they are better paid than 
many other workers in their countries. Table 3.2 



Table 3.2: Teacher salary range, US dollar equivalent, and GNI for countries in the study 



Country 


Salary per annum 


US$ equivalent 


Per capita GNI 
in US$ 


Guinea 


1,680,000-2,880,000 francs 


$840-$1,440 


$410 


Madagascar 


11,400,000-16,800,000 Md francs 


$2,040-3,000 


$240 


Ghana 


12-18 million cedis 


$1,440-2,160 


$270 


Tanzania 


768,000-1,476,000 Tshs 


$720-$1,440 


$280 


Ethiopia 


8,400-18,000 birr 


$1,020-2,160 


$100 


Uganda 


2,400,000-5,040,000 Ugshs 


$1,200-2,520 


$250 



Source: World Bank (2002b), World Bank Indicators 2002. www.worldbank.org/data/ 
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shows the range of salaries for teachers, the salary 
equivalent in U.S. dollars, and salaries as a percent 
of per capita gross national income (GNI). The sal- 
ary range reflected differences in years of teach- 
ing, from the first year of service to a maximum 
35 years. While the salaries may not be sufficient 
to cover teachers’ living costs, beginner teach- 
ers in Guinea, 

Ghana, Tanzania, 
and Uganda make 
two to three 
times the GNI. 

Beginning teach- 
ers in Madagascar 
and Ethiopia make 
nearly 10 times the 
GNI. 



Many teachers do not 
regard their salary as a 
sufficient compensation 
for the amount of work 
they are expected to do. 



However, the adequacy of salary needs to be evalu- 
ated in terms of the overall compensation teachers 
receive. Sixty-four percent of teachers reported 
they do not get benefits apart from their salary. In 
contrast, teachers in Uganda and Madagascar con- 
sistently reported that they received additional ben- 
efits, such as allowances for transportation, housing, 
and PTA allowances. It appears that some countries 
have policies to reward teachers with benefits, 
whereas other countries seem to provide additional 
benefits on a more discretionary basis. In some 
cases, the school management committee or princi- 
pal has the discretion to provide additional benefits, 
such as food or housing allowances. 



As a means to supplement salaries, teachers 
often hold other jobs to earn additional income. 
Sometimes this work is directly related to their 
teaching responsibilities, such as tutoring or mark- 
ing exams. Other teachers have additional income 
from small businesses or farming. Thirty-one per- 
cent of teachers reported having other sources of 
income primarily from teaching in private schools, 
giving tutoring lessons, and marking exams. Again, 
teachers in Uganda, Guinea, and Madagascar most 
often reported having additional income. 

Community support for teachers 

One of the most frequently reported reasons for 
leaving the teaching profession was the lack of 
respect that teachers receive from the community 
and students. Lack of respect from the community 
referred to several different factors: (a) a lack of 
attention from policy makers to address teachers’ 
needs, such as curriculum materials; (b) harass- 
ment from students and parents; and (c) increasing 
demands from administrators, combined with little 
support. Teachers felt that low salaries were also 
indicative of a lack of respect for the teaching profes- 
sion. Improving respect for the teaching profession 
is not an easy or short-term strategy. It will require 
changing how policy makers and community mem- 
bers view teachers’ roles and the compensation they 
receive for such roles. However, teachers’ perceptions 
of the respect they receive may be altered by simple 
initiatives, such as creating a more comfortable and 
effective work environment and providing needed 
materials and supplies. 



Figure 3.4: Teachers' and principals' perceptions of teachers' influence in the school 



How much influence do teachers have in schools? 

Teachers' perceptions Principals' perceptions 



None 



Very little 



Unsure 



Some 



A lot 
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Teachers' influence in their schools 

Another way of improving teachers’ motivation and 
commitment to teaching is to involve them in deci- 
sion making in the school. However, interview data 
revealed that teachers and principals had differ- 
ent views about teachers’ influence in the schools. 
Teachers generally reported that they felt they had 
“some influence” (Mean=4) on the way their school 
is run. Principals perceived that teachers had “a lot 
of influence” (Mean=5) on the way the school was 
run. Figure 3.4 illustrates these differences in teach- 
ers’ and principals’ perceptions of teachers’ influ- 
ence in schools. 

The manner and extent to which teachers had influ- 
ence varied considerably. Some teachers felt their 
sphere of influence was with students and fellow 
teachers. They felt they could bring their concerns 
to administrators and work with other staff mem- 
bers to get issues resolved. Teachers who were 
involved in committees that were responsible for 
certain aspects of the life of the school (e.g., school 
cafeteria, cultural group, PTA, or board member), 
reported feeling more influence in the decisions of 
the school. 

Principals often felt they had a participatory and 
open approach to running the school, such as seek- 
ing teachers’ input in resolving problems. Therefore, 
they perceived teachers’ influence to be greater than 
teachers perceived their influence to be. However, 
a participatory approach to running the school 
was not well defined by this sample of principals. 
Methods for making the school a participatory orga- 
nization is an issue for further exploration. 

These findings suggest that one method for promot- 
ing teachers’ commitment to the profession and, 
possibly, increasing their job satisfaction is to give 
them a greater role in running various aspects of the 
school. By simply changing structure, i.e., person- 
nel roles, in the school environment, principals may 
create greater opportunities for teacher influence in 
the school. However, many of the teacher respon- 
dents who currently have additional roles within the 
school (and thus felt they had more influence) were 



also receiving some form of compensation for those 
roles, e.g., food or housing allowances. Therefore, 
increasing teachers’ roles in the school may serve a 
dual purpose: (a) promoting their engagement with 
the profession and with students; and (b) supple- 
menting teachers’ incomes. Small monetary rewards 
may promote greater commitment and serve as an 
incentive for staying in the profession. 

3.4. Teacher Retention 

Though most teachers believed they were not paid 
sufficiently, only 23 percent said they would leave 
teaching. The most common reason for staying 
in the profession was personal commitment and 
gratification; teachers enjoy their relationships with 
students and take pride in contributions they make 
to students’ learning and society. However, a less 
altruistic reason for staying in teaching was lack 
of job mobility, either because of a lack of skills 
to work in other fields or insufficient alternative 
employment opportunities. 

Teachers considering leaving the profession offered 
a variety of reasons, but foremost among them were 
poor working conditions — primarily low salaries, 
insufficient benefits, and the low regard in which 
community members and students hold teachers. 
Teachers say they would leave because they do not 
feel respected. 

These results suggest that while increasing salaries 
or benefits may affect the motivation and commit- 
ment of teachers in the short term, increasing sala- 
ries may not be a major factor in retaining teachers 
already in the profession, especially if there is a 
lack of alternative career options. However, increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries may be an important long- 
term strategy to influence the kind of people enter- 
ing the teaching profession and their commitment 
to it. Nonetheless, teachers are caught in several 
dilemmas if policy makers believe that increasing 
teachers’ salaries is neither feasible nor necessary 
and enhancing their skills to upgrade their positions 
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within the profession or seeking employment out- 
side of education is not possible. 

With increasing employment opportunities in 
the private sector, however, retention of teach- 
ers becomes a greater concern. One concern for 
ministries of education is retaining teachers in the 
public school sector. Nearly 40 percent of the teach- 
ers interviewed said they would take a position in 
a private school. In some countries, private schools 
provide an attractive alternative source of employ- 
ment. Teachers in the Francophone countries of 
Guinea and Madagascar most often reported that 
they would go to private schools because they felt 
they had more options for further training or a bet- 
ter salary. The option to leave teaching in the public 
education sector seems to be related to available 
opportunities for work in private schools or in the 
private sector. Uganda reported a distinctly differ- 
ent situation. There seems to be sufficient number 
of teachers completing training, but these teachers 
are not being deployed in the public schools. Rather, 
some teachers are teaching in private schools as a 
means of utilizing their training, even though their 
conditions of employment are often considerably 
worse than in public schools. 

Differing strategies for retaining new and more 
experienced teachers in the profession also may 
need to be considered. Those who were newer to 
teaching seemed to be more willing to leave the 
profession or to move to a private school. For exam- 
ple, Uganda reported that teachers were leaving the 
profession more frequently before completing 10 
years of teaching; if they had taught more than 10 
years, they seemed more inclined to stay. Teachers 
who had worked in the profession for many years 
said they would not leave because their pension was 
important to them. 

Two high-impact strategies, therefore, for retain- 
ing teachers may be to increase job security by 
ensuring stability in remuneration and civil service 
appointments. Teachers and principals suggested 
that teachers who were contracted or who were not 



paid on a regular basis seemed less satisfied with 
the teaching profession. A second strategy may be 
to improve the school environment in which they 
work. One common suggestion for improving sec- 
ondary education was to provide an adequate num- 
ber of textbooks and materials, classrooms, and lab 
equipment. By providing these resources, teachers 
feel better able to teach. 

Finally, the idea of implementing a bonus system 
for teachers received considerable support among 
teachers, principals, and policy makers (between 70 
and 80 percent of all three groups). While increasing 
salaries overall may not be a feasible option, provid- 
ing smaller monetary incentives sends a message of 
support and recognition for teachers’ hard work and 
commitment. Teachers felt a bonus system would 
provide motivation and act as an incentive for stay- 
ing in the job. Implementing a bonus system would 
require clear criteria and transparency in determining 
to whom the bonuses would be awarded. It was also 
suggested that a further study would help determine 
the most effective form of reward, such as whether it 
would be given to individual teachers or all teachers 
in a school, since student learning is seen as a result 
of the efforts of many people within the education 
system. 

3.5. Teacher Professional 
Development 

Training in both subject content and pedagogy is 
essential for high quality teaching and learning in 
secondary education. With increasing demand for 
secondary education, there is a concern to provide a 
sufficient number of teachers with adequate training 
to meet the needs of teaching secondary students. In 
this sample, all the teachers interviewed had some 
training. Eighty-one percent of them had a univer- 
sity degree. The remaining 19 percent had been 
trained in colleges of education. Six of eleven teach- 
ers who had a teachers’ college degree had been in 
the profession for more than 15 years. 
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All countries in this sample require a diploma from 
a college of education or a BSc or a BA degree from 
a university to teach at the secondary level. Despite 
this requirement, both Madagascar and Ethiopia 
reported that the current teacher corps was not suf- 
ficiently trained. For example, Ethiopia requires a 
BSc or BA degree, but only 33 percent of secondary 
school teachers had this qualification in 2002. In 
addition, some secondary school teachers may have 
a BA or BSc degree in a subject area other than 
education. Finally, some contract teachers are hired 
without these qualifications, but they are not on 
government payrolls. Therefore, the official number 
of teachers who are qualified may be an inaccurate 
depiction of the training level among secondary 
school teachers. For teachers who do not have these 
qualifications, inservice upgrading programs are 
provided in virtually all countries through which 
teachers can obtain degrees. Untrained teachers 
may pursue post-graduate diplomas through dis- 
tance education or other inservice programs. 

Preservice and inservice teacher professional 
development programs 

Another issue in the quality of education is the 
adequacy of teacher preparation programs to prepare 
teachers for their roles. Most teachers reported that 
their teacher education prepared them for teaching, 
although they stated that the inservice professional 
development (INSET) they received prepared 
them to a lesser degree than their initial training. 
Most teachers had participated in a preservice 



teacher education program in which they learned 
both subject matter and educational pedagogy. A 
few teachers studied only subject matter and then 
received the teaching methodology courses later, 
after they acquired a teaching position. In general, 
teachers felt prepared to teach their subjects and to 
implement pedagogy, classroom management, and 
examinations. 

Inservice programs serve three different purposes: 
(a) upgrading untrained teachers’ qualifications; (b) 
providing master’s degree-level programs for quali- 
fied teachers; and (c) offering short-term training 
related to subject and pedagogy areas. The first two 
purposes are usually offered under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Education. The third purpose was 
not identified as a common practice in the countries 
in this sample. Uganda, however, stated that short- 
term professional development is usually conducted 
by teacher associations — such as the Mathematics 
Teacher Association, and is generally supported by 
donor projects. 

Only 26 percent of teachers interviewed had attend- 
ed inservice professional development courses. 

Most teachers who attended inservice programs did 
so in specific subject areas, such as science, math, 
computers, and, in a few cases, English. A few 
teachers participated in inservice professional devel- 
opment that was focused on more general issues of 
pedagogy or assessment. While the teachers did not 
regard the inservice professional development to 



Figure 3.5: Teachers' and principals' perceptions of the value of preservice and inservice 
preparation 

How well do you think the preservice or inservice training prepared teachers for the job? 
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preservice Teacher's 
Teachers' inservice and inservice preservice 



Very badly 
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Very well 
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be as helpful as their initial training, they felt that 
it provided them with more confidence in teaching 
as well as a venue in which to share ideas and solve 
problems. A couple of teachers and principals stated 
that the inservice professional development served 
as a mechanism for retaining them in the profession. 

Principals’ perceptions of the adequacy of teachers’ 
preservice and inservice professional development 
differed from those of teachers. Principals are less 
positive about the quality of preservice preparation 
of teachers in their schools than teachers are. At the 
same time, principals are more positive about the 
adequacy of the inservice professional development 
teachers received than teachers are (Figure 3.5). 

As part of the interviews, teachers, principals, and 
policy makers were asked to give their opinions on 
several suggestions that emerged in the literature 
review for improving teacher preparation: 

Shortening preservice teacher preparation by 
one year 

The idea of shortening preservice teacher prepara- 
tion by a year was supported by less than 40 percent 
of policy makers, 20 percent of teachers, and 15 
percent of principals. The most common concern 
of respondents was that less training would make it 
difficult for trainees to effectively learn the needed 
subject matter. Respondents believed that shorten- 
ing the training period would create ineffective 
teachers who are less knowledgeable. 

Shortening preservice teacher preparation 
while extending time under supervision once 
in the schools 

While receiving more support than the idea of sim- 
ply shortening preservice preparation, a shortened 
preservice period combined with extended in-school 
supervision was still supported by less than 50 per- 
cent of policy makers, teachers, and head teacher 
respondents. Some principals and policy makers 
believed that teachers are not prepared sufficiently 
for the classroom, and thus supervised teaching is 
very important. In Tanzania and Ethiopia, all three 



respondent groups supported this idea because those 
countries already have relatively short periods of 
school-based training as part of their preservice 
programs, making in-school induction and supervi- 
sion more important. 



Teachers’ and principals’ comments revealed a few 
concerns, however, about the current systems of 
supervision. In most cases, supervision is provided 
by pedagogical advisors, tutors, or principals, but it 
is not always managed effectively. Lack of time and 
attention on the part of the supervisors creates inef- 
fective supervision. Respondents suggested more 
training for supervisors and better coordination 
between training institutions and schools as strate- 
gies for improving supervision. 



Providing inservice courses through distance 
education 

This policy idea of providing inservice courses 
through distance 
education was 
supported by 
nearly 90 percent 
of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and policy 
makers. Policy 
makers favored 
distance education 
as a means for 
delivering inser- 
vice professional 
development 

courses in order to reduce costs of travel and salary. 
This strategy also allows teachers to remain in their 
classrooms rather than traveling to distant cities. 



Principals believed 
teachers in their schools 
used student-centered 
teaching methods less 
frequently than the 
teachers thought they 
used them. 



There was a lack of consensus, however, regarding 
the means of providing these distance education 
courses. Inservice courses administered via mail 
were the most widely supported option, for several 
reasons. First, teachers were accustomed to this 
method and they preferred having paper copies of 
materials. Second, mail is a reliable service and 
accessible to all. While the internet was regarded as 
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Figure 3.6: Teachers' and principals' perceptions of frequency of student-centered teaching 
methods employed in the classroom 

How often are student-centered teaching methods employed in the classroom? 



Principals' Teachers' 

perceptions perceptions 




a useful method, it was viewed as unreliable, due to 
lack of electricity in certain places and lack of inter- 
net providers and computers. Furthermore, use of 
the internet requires additional training for teachers 
and principals to be able to effectively use it. 



education courses should make up a comprehensive 
course of teacher learning and be closely related 
to teachers’ daily work, so that teachers would 
read them seriously and practice new classroom 
approaches. 



Teachers also preferred a medium of learning that 
they could use in their classrooms. Because there 
are many schools without computers, they felt that 
time spent learning on computers would be inef- 
ficiently spent if they could not also use them in 
schools. Third, radio was not usually regarded as a 
viable option because many teachers did not listen 
to it and the program times did not allow for suffi- 
cient flexibility to participate in the courses. If radio 
were used, it would be necessary to supplement the 
oral instruction with printed materials; therefore 
printed materials via mail seemed a better option. 

There were also several suggestions as to how to 
make distance learning courses an effective learn- 
ing experience. In Ethiopia, there were concerns 
of cheating, and therefore a system of checks was 
suggested to ensure that teachers were learning. For 
example, having teachers meet in small groups or 
in a classroom environment occasionally is one way 
to check teachers’ learning and create an opportu- 
nity for questions, answers, and feedback. Another 
option to improve teachers’ inservice distance 
learning is to provide a mentor or tutor who meets 
with groups of teachers and discusses the mate- 
rial. Finally, the learning materials used in distance 



Principals and policy makers were concerned, in 
general, that inservice courses might be used by 
teachers simply as a means of improving their qual- 
ifications and salaries, not as serious opportunities 
for improving the quality of their teaching. If inser- 
vice courses are managed effectively, however, they 
may act as an effective ongoing means for updating 
and upgrading teachers’ knowledge and skills. 



Student-centered pedagogy 

Teacher education programs have recently empha- 
sized learner-centered pedagogy as a method for 
improving student learning. Teachers in this sample 
reported that their 
preservice and 
inservice training 
included substan- 
tial coverage of 
learner-centered 
teaching meth- 
ods. Furthermore, 
they reported that 
they used learner- 
centered meth- 
ods about once a week, including questions and 
answers, debates or discussions, the summarizing of 



Teachers and principals 
have different 
perspectives about the 
extent of supervision 
provided. 
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what was learned, group readings, presentations and 
simulations in the humanities (English, Islam, his- 
tory), and lab experiments or activities in science or 
technical subject matter. 

However, interview results indicated that teacher 
respondents did not always feel these methods were 
appropriate or feasible. A few teachers reported that 
student-centered methods were too difficult in large 
classes and that they created problems for staying 
on the official curriculum. However, principals had 
a differing perspective, believing teachers in their 
schools used student-centered methods less fre- 
quently than the teachers claimed (Figure 3.6). 

Supervision of teachers 

In addition to preservice teacher education and 
ongoing professional development through inservice 
programs, supervision of teachers’ classroom prac- 
tices is regarded as a key method for improving the 
quality of teaching and learning. This study identi- 
fied concern with the quality and extent of teacher 
supervision practices. Forty-seven percent of teach- 
ers reported that they “hardly ever” asked for help 
in their teaching, and another 37 percent said they 
asked for help “about once a month.” Sixty-five 
percent of teachers said they were “hardly ever” or 
“about every month” observed or given advice in 
their teaching. Most principals (69 percent), howev- 
er, stated that they observed teachers “about every 
week or every day.” 

These data suggest that teachers and principals 
have quite different perspectives about the extent of 
supervision provided. Furthermore, merely observ- 
ing teachers may be quite different than providing 
helpful teaching suggestions. It is unclear from 
these data to what extent principals provide assis- 
tance in — as opposed to mere observation of — the 
teaching and learning process. When principals 
were asked if they are responsible for helping teach- 
ers improve their teaching, all of them responded 
that they were either “partly or very much respon- 
sible.” This responsibility was usually manifested in 
the support they gave to teachers to attend training 



courses or workshops. In a couple of cases, princi- 
pals stated that they facilitated workshops for teach- 
ers or provided direct supervision of teaching meth- 
ods. Teachers usually asked colleagues or heads of 
departments — and sometimes the principal — if they 
had questions about their teaching. 

Staff meetings are another venue through which 
teachers and principals can discuss issues and con- 
cerns related to their teaching. Most principals (74 
percent) and teachers (65 percent) stated that they 
attend a staff meeting about once every month. 
These meetings address student issues and admin- 
istrative procedures and policies more than teaching 
concerns. Students’ academic performance, includ- 
ing assessments and behavioral problems, were the 
most frequently addressed issues at staff meetings. 
Staff development, teachers’ welfare, and the aca- 
demic program were other issues discussed. A few 
principals and teachers also said that staff meetings 
are used to talk about new government policies, 
school goals, and infrastructure issues. 

Strategies that are both easy to implement and 
effective in improving teachers’ pedagogical prac- 
tices need to be identified. One suggestion, to have 
experienced teachers guide younger teachers, was 
supported by more than 70 percent of the respon- 
dents in all three groups. In several cases, teachers 
and principals reported that this already occurs, 
though it may not be a formal practice. Experienced 
teachers providing guidance can be helpful for 
newer teachers to learn the classroom practices and 
teaching methods that are most effective. This rela- 
tionship also allows for an exchange of problems 
and suggestions and it serves to boost morale and 
confidence. 

Even though mentoring was largely supported by 
teachers, they raised a few concerns about creating 
the most effective system of mentoring. It was sug- 
gested that a mentoring system needs to be formal- 
ized at the district level so that it is accessible to all 
teachers. Furthermore, the selection of experienced 
teachers should consider the quality of teaching, in 
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terms of content and pedagogical methods, more 
than the years of teaching experience. There was a 
concern that some experienced teachers are using 
out-of-date pedagogical methods and that mentor- 
ing in this context would not be helpful. A process 
of training the mentor and assessing the mentoring 
experience would also help address the quality of 
the experience for new teachers. 

Another proposed strategy is the creation of learn- 
ing communities in which teachers meet with other 
teachers to discuss ideas and issues in their practice. 
This idea was supported by more than 90 percent 
of the teachers, principals and policy makers inter- 
viewed. Learning communities generally meet out- 
side of classroom teaching times, yet they are best 
attended if meetings occur regularly and during 
teachers’ paid work schedule. Furthermore, topics 
that are most useful to discuss in these communi- 
ties are concerns related to classroom pedagogy and 
new content, rather than one-time issues that could 
be addressed through individual mentoring or staff 
meetings. Ongoing and long-term learning commu- 
nities allow for in-depth discussions of issues and 
encourage professional growth and development of 
all teachers over time. 

Another option for improving teaching and learning 
in schools is to give principals greater responsibil- 
ity for working with teachers, including more direct 
observation and supervision. This policy idea was 
generally supported by principals, teachers and pol- 
icy makers (greater than 60 percent of all groups), 
but received less support than the idea of mentoring 
or learning communities. Teachers had the most 
reservations about increasing principals’ responsi- 
bilities. They were concerned that principals are not 
necessarily the best trained in pedagogy or specific 
subject areas. They saw the primary responsibilities 
of principals as administrative. Other people, such 
as pedagogical supervisors or heads of departments, 
were regarded as better able to provide assistance 
with teaching and learning issues in the classroom. 
If principals do assume a greater instructional lead- 
ership role in their schools and play a stronger role 



in assisting teachers with pedagogical issues, princi- 
pals will require additional preparation for this role, 
and the multiple relationships among teachers and 
heads of department, principals, and pedagogical 
supervisors will need to be clarified so that con- 
flicting advice is not given. 

3.6. Recruitment and Training of 
Principals 

Recent literature on school reform suggests that 
principals or head teachers play a critical role in the 
success of strategies to improve teaching and learn- 
ing. The knowledge they have of good teaching and 
learning practices, the leadership they provide for 
the school and community, and the ongoing support 
they give to teachers are all elements important to 
implementing successful school reforms. 

Principals in this study felt that their most impor- 
tant quality was good management, which seemed 
to refer to coordination of tasks and teachers and 
good organization and record keeping. Other impor- 
tant qualities they identified were good communica- 
tion and the ability to build relationships, including 
being able to handle a variety of issues with stu- 
dents and staff. While many of the principals men- 
tioned leadership, they did not make clear how they 
defined leadership. It seemed most often to refer to 
character qualities, such as ethical, fair, and person- 
able. A couple of principals mentioned that inno- 
vative and visionary were necessary qualities for 
success, and only one stated that an understanding 
of teaching and learning processes was important. 
These responses suggest that, generally, principals 
do not regard their qualities or roles as including 
knowledge of effective teaching and learning strate- 
gies. Rather, the role and the qualities necessary to 
be successful as a principal are primarily defined as 
administrative. 

Their perceptions of their role as principal may be 
related to how those roles have previously been 
defined and the nature of the training they have 
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Table 3.2: Fees paid in surveyed schools in six Sub-Saharan African countries 



Country 


Government fee 


US$ equivalent 


Parent contributions 


US$ equivalent 


Guinea 


2,000 francs 


$1.03 


None reported 




Madagascar 


25,000-40,000 francs for 
registration 


$3.80-6.09 


Minimal amount 




Ethiopia 


None through Grade 10 


0 


None to minimal fees 




Ghana 


24,000-90,000 cedis, 
depending on day or 
boarding school 


$2.88-10.81 


Up to 100,000 cedis 
for PTA dues 


$12.00 


Tanzania 


40,000-70,000 Tshs 


$39.30-68.78 


None to 700,000 Tshs 
for PTA dues 


$687.83 


Uganda 


60,000-70,000 Ugshs 


$30.21-35.24 


25,000-55,000 Ugshs 
for PTA 


$12.59-27.69 



Note: August 1, 2003, exchange rates used to obtain US$ equivalents. 



received. For example, most principals do not have 
degrees in educational leadership. Rather, once they 
become principals, they may participate in inservice 
or distance education workshops to develop skills 
in needed areas. These workshops tend to focus on 
administration and management, (e.g., accountability, 
resource management, and recordkeeping). Some 
principals say that they have participated in work- 
shops on communication and community relations. 
Principals recognize the need for further training, 
and several stated that it would be important to have 
a degree in educational leadership or administra- 
tion. Areas in which principals need further training 
include information technology for financial manage- 
ment and evaluation, strategic planning, and human 
resource management. None of the countries in this 
study reported having an advanced degree program 
for principals. Rather, inservice was a relatively new 
idea in the professional development of principals. 
The development of a regional training facility for a 
master’s program in educational leadership, therefore, 
seems to be an important potential initiative. 



be in another position of responsibility, such as head 
of department, before applying to be head teacher. 
Many teachers also recognized they would need to 
pursue further studies to be qualified to manage 
a school. These 
data suggest that 
the process by 
which princi- 
pals are selected 
is not based on 
qualifications to 
administer and 
manage a school, 
but rather they 
are selected based 
on prior positions 

held or their performances as teachers. Several 
teachers commented that they were not interested in 
being principals. Similar to the need to recruit inter- 
ested and qualified teachers to the field, teachers 
also need to be recruited and mentored to consider 
taking on leadership roles in the school. 



Parents' involvement 
remains rather superficial 
in affecting the real 
mission of schools and 
students' learning. 



A related issue is recruiting interested and quali- 
fied teachers to become head teachers or principals. 3.7. Special Issues 
Most teachers felt that to become principals they 
had to work hard and be disciplined in order to 
prove their abilities. Teachers noted it was helpful to 
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and support. A few of these issues addressed in this 
study include community participation in educa- 
tion, teachers’ inappropriate or unethical behavior, 
and teachers’ unions. Finally, whether or not poli- 
cies get implemented and are successful is often 
contingent on whether all stakeholders in education 
are informed about the policy and support its imple- 
mentation processes and goals. This study revealed 
that there are divergent views among stakeholders 
about policies and strategies that would be most 
effective in improving secondary education. These 
issues are discussed in this section. 

Parent/community involvement in schools 

The recent international literature on school reform 
has emphasized the role that parents and the com- 
munity can play in improving school quality and, 
ultimately, in improving student achievement. 
Additionally, in many Sub-Saharan African coun- 
tries, parents contribute substantially to the mate- 
rial needs of the schools because governments do 
not supply the necessary resources. In this study, 
principals reported that a primary role of parents 
was their contribution of fees. Only in Ethiopia 
were fees not required. Education in Ethiopia is 
free through grade 10, although some schools have 
a small voluntary fee. Malagasi schools have a reg- 
istration fee but no other fees, and Guinean schools 
had a small fee, but usually collect less than half of 
it from parents. Ghana, Uganda, and Tanzania all 
imposed government fees and expected additional 
parental contributions. The parental contribution 
varied considerably, but could be between 4-10 
times the government fee. Another issue related to 
fees is equity across regions. In Tanzania, the fees 
were higher in the rural schools than the urban 
schools, and rural schools had very high PTA fees. 
Table 3.2 reports the government fees and parent 
contributions in each of the six countries in this 
interview study. 

All schools reported parents’ involvement in the 
PTA or school committees. Parents’ roles, however, 
are generally related to administrative and material 
upkeep of the school. For example, the PTA and par- 



ent fees contribute to building, repairing, and main- 
taining school facilities. Other ways that parents or 
the PTA are involved in the school include disciplin- 
ing students, planning and participating in special 
events, and assisting with hiring contract teachers, 
reported in that order of frequency. Parents’ roles 
in improving the quality of teaching and learning, 
such as making or providing classroom materials 
or reviewing teachers’ classroom practices, were 
not discussed by these principals. While it appears 
that these schools have taken initiatives to involve 
parents, their involvement still remains rather super- 
ficial in affecting the real mission of schools and 
student learning. 

Teacher misbehavior 

The quality of teaching and learning is also 
affected by teacher behavior. Teachers and princi- 
pals reported that the most common inappropriate 
teacher behaviors were (in order of frequency cited) 
absenteeism or tardiness, mistreatment of female 
students (including inappropriate sexual relation- 
ships), and drunkenness. Disciplinary procedures 
varied for dealing with absenteeism or tardiness, 
but they usually include a letter of justification from 
the teacher for the unexcused absence. For a first 
offense, teachers typically receive either a warning 
or advice on how to behave appropriately. If mul- 
tiple transgressions occur, disciplinary action may 
be taken against the teacher by the school board or 
district office. 

Absenteeism was also addressed by requiring teach- 
ers to make up the missed classes. This response 
has an unfortunate side effect, as it requires stu- 
dents to attend additional classes outside of regular 
school hours, which may result in decreased student 
attendance. Another way to punish absenteeism 
was to deduct the time absent from the teacher’s 
salary. Punishment seemed to vary among schools, 
with some simply asking the teacher for an explana- 
tion and others revoking salary. While there were 
procedures for disciplining inappropriate behavior, 
some teachers stated that these procedures were not 
always used. 
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Inappropriate relationships between male teachers 
and female students had consequences at two lev- 
els: school disciplinary procedures and local legal 
procedures. Disciplinary action by schools included 
monitoring the situation and counseling the teacher 
for a first-time offense. Removal from the job was 
also a response, although it was not always clear 
if this was for a first-time offense or for multiple 
offenses. Principals also noted that they could 
advise the family to file a complaint or civil case 
with local authorities. 

Extortion of students or favoritism in assigning 
or selling grades were also reported as occur- 
ring occasionally, particularly in Guinea and 
Madagascar. Disciplinary procedures for dealing 
with inappropriate conduct were not discussed. 

How extortion is handled needs to be studied fur- 
ther to determine if it is a common practice, as well 
as the extent to which it is overlooked or accepted 
by administrators and the effective disciplinary 
procedures for dealing with it. 

While inappropriate behavior affects student learn- 
ing, there is another issue that has developed as a 
consequence of disciplining such behavior; that is, 
principals are sometimes threatened by teachers for 
disciplining transgressions. Given possible reper- 
cussions, other methods for encouraging positive 
behavior may need to be considered, such as addi- 
tional classroom materials for teachers who come to 
work regularly and punctually. 

Teachers' unions 

While there is not a substantial literature on teach- 
ers’ unions in Sub-Saharan Africa, it is suggested 
in the international literature that they are a force 
and mechanism for improving teachers’ conditions 
of service. Presumably, the strength of their mem- 
bership and their ability to influence government 
officials are indicative of how well unions serve to 
improve teachers’ conditions of service. Data from 
this study indicate that unions are operating in all 
six countries, although their membership and influ- 
ence vary across countries. 



Forty-three percent of the teachers said they were 
not involved in a teachers’ union. Most of the teach- 
ers not involved in the union were from Madagascar 
and Uganda. The visibility of unions and their 
influence need to be researched further in these two 
countries. In contrast, 84 percent of head teachers 
were involved in the head teachers’ association. 

Principals felt that the union had some influence, 
although this influence did not seem to be particu- 
larly strong. Teachers were less sure that the union 
had a significant influence. The perception that 
unions did not have much influence on government 
policy may be a reflection of the particular teacher’s 
lack of involvement in union activities. Another rea- 
son that may explain the difference in involvement 
and perceptions of principals and teachers regard- 
ing the union is their knowledge about its activities. 
One interpretation is that principals are more aware 
of the union’s influence and its effects on education 
policy than are teachers. 

In general, teachers held a wide range of views on 
unions. Some believed their teachers’ union is not 
knowledgeable about the work of teachers and does 
not communicate effectively with teachers. Others 
felt that the union has had some influence on rais- 
ing salaries and attending to teachers’ concerns. In 
Ghana, most head teachers and teachers felt that the 
government has failed to act on issues discussed 
with the union. In Ethiopia, most teachers felt the 
union was quite passive. In Uganda, the union is 
relatively new and has not yet recruited many teach- 
ers as members. In most of the countries, the union 
primarily addressed teachers’ salaries. Other issues 
championed by unions included changes in curricu- 
lum, teachers’ benefits, and disciplinary procedures 
for teachers. 

This study illustrates that unions are a player in the 
education arena in these countries, although further 
study is needed to determine the extent of their 
present or potential influence in improving teachers’ 
conditions of service. Since teachers’ conditions of 
service were the most frequently stated issue that 
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needed to be improved in secondary education, 
finding ways to change government systems to 
operate more efficiently may become an area for 
union advocacy. 

Support for policies among stakeholders 

The literature on education reform suggests that the 
various stakeholders in education often have differ- 
ing perspectives regarding the usefulness and feasi- 
bility of implementing new strategies. Furthermore, 
these differing perspectives are one reason that 
reforms are not implemented or not successful. The 
three groups of stakeholders interviewed for this 
study also held divergent views about the value of 
different policy options. Additionally, there was 
considerable disagreement within the groups as to 
the value of policy ideas. For example, policy mak- 
ers were often split in their opinions around whether 
preservice teacher education should be shortened. 
The variation among policymakers seemed to 
be related in part to the positions they held. For 
instance, a policy maker who worked in the national 
Ministry of Education had quite different views 
about policies than those who worked in university 
education programs. 

Support for policy ideas also can be based on the 
percentage of people who thought it was a good 
idea. Yet the percentage of educators who disagree 
with a policy idea should be taken seriously, as even 
a minority of participants can undermine the imple- 
mentation and success of a program. Policies about 
which there is considerable disagreement as to their 
usefulness may not gain sufficient support or be 
effectively implemented. 

3.8. Summary of Findings from the 
Field Study 

The interviews with teachers, head teachers and 
decision makers in six Sub-Saharan African coun- 
tries probed propositions and elaborated issues 
identified in the literature review on secondary 
education and teacher and principal recruitment. 



retraining, and retention. The results from the field 

study highlight the following six points. 

1. Recruitment of teachers and principals does 
not happen in a systematic way that will draw 
a sufficient number of potential teachers to 
the profession and meet the growing demand 
of the secondary student population. Methods 
for recruiting potential teachers for colleges of 
teacher education from secondary school leav- 
ers need to be considered, as do mechanisms for 
mentoring current teachers to become princi- 
pals. 

2. The hiring of contract teachers who are paid 
through school or community fees is common, 
and is a response to inefficient deployment 
practices. Contract teachers often require fur- 
ther training; they also have a less stable source 
of remuneration, creating issues of absenteeism 
and retention for schools to address. Incentives 
to encourage the government to employ contract 
teachers as part of the civil service teaching 
force may stabilize the teaching corps particu- 
larly in schools that have difficulty retaining 
teachers in certain regions or subject areas. 

3. Simple strategies can be implemented to 
improve the conditions of service for teachers 
that may result in a more motivated, qualified, 
and satisfied teacher corps. These strategies 
include: creating learning communities among 
teachers to discuss teaching and learning issues; 
having experienced teachers mentor newer 
teachers; and improving the classroom environ- 
ment, such as providing adequate curriculum 
materials and books to all schools. 

4. Mechanisms for recruiting teachers to become 
principals or head teachers are unsystematic 
and not necessarily based on professional 
criteria. Review of policies on the selection of 
principals and the establishment of professional 
criteria would help ensure better quality school 
leadership. 
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5. Training in educational leadership and manage- 6. Inservice professional development serves to 
ment is needed for principals. Principals, or train, motivate, and retain teachers in the pro- 
head teachers, are requesting more systematic fession. Opportunities for inservice professional 

and ongoing professional training than the occa- development should be increased, including the 

sional workshop on administration and manage- use of distance learning mechanisms that are 

ment presently available to them. A regional seen as desirable by all stakeholders, 

institution that specializes in advanced degrees 
or certification for educational leadership could 
be one option to address this need. 





4. Recommendations 



The thematic study of secondary teacher and princi- 
pal recruitment, retention, and retraining was made 
up of a literature review that was followed by a field 
study that explored issues identified in the litera- 
ture. The interviews in six countries with teachers, 
principals, and decision makers in the education 
sector added depth and nuance to the literature 
review findings, confirming that the issues identi- 
fied in the literature were indeed important and cur- 
rent. Very little that was revealed in the field study 
contradicted the central findings of the literature 
review. The two dimensions of the study, therefore, 
revealed remarkably consonant trends. The recom- 
mendations that flow from these combined findings 
are meant to suggest to policy makers potential 
areas of focus to address the challenges of devel- 
oping a high quality, motivated, and professional 
teaching force at the secondary level and strong 
school leadership. 

4.1. Recommendations for 
Strengthening the Quality of 
Teachers 

Ensuring an adequate supply of qualified teachers 
is essential as junior and senior secondary educa- 
tion expand, although the resources this requires are 
extremely limited and unlikely to grow significantly 
in the near future. Planning secondary teacher- 
strengthening programs that require a much higher 
level of budget is not realistic for most countries at 



the present time. Countries, therefore, will need to 
make better and more creative uses of the resources 
that are already available to secondary education. 
New and more effective approaches to preparation, 
deployment, utilization, compensation, and condi- 
tions of service for teachers arc necessary if the 
current problems are to be resolved. Under each of 
the headings below, a finding of the study is given, 
followed by recommendations for consideration by 
policy-makers. 

Recruitment of teachers 

Recruitment of secondary teachers is presently not 
systematic and not adequate to meet the growing 
demand. 

■ Develop strategies for the systematic recruit- 
ment of potential teachers for colleges of teach- 
er education from secondary school leavers. 

This should not be left to chance. 

■ Consider recruitment campaigns that profile the 
profession positively, use excellent secondary 
teachers as exemplars of good practice and lead- 
ership, and encourage able secondary school 
leavers to join the profession. 

■ Develop strategies to encourage people with 
academic qualifications such as a degree to 
enter teacher preparation at a later stage of their 
careers. A potential source or recruits might be 
females who have been at home raising families 
after obtaining their degrees. 

■ Consider employing contract teachers in the 
civil service teaching force. This would pro- 
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vide them with training and job security and 
would stabilize the teaching corps, particularly 
in schools in remote areas that have difficulty 
recruiting and retaining teachers, or in subjects 
for which a sufficient number of teachers at the 
secondary level cannot be found. 

Preparation and professional development 
of teachers 

Since preservice secondary teacher education, as 
presently configured, is very expensive and not par- 
ticularly effective in developing a high-quality and 
motivated teaching force, broader and bolder think- 
ing about alternative modalities is required. 

■ Design teacher competencies and formal teacher 
qualifications in accordance with the emerging 
and differing needs of junior and senior second- 
ary teachers, with teacher preparation approach- 
es newly designed in accordance with this. 

■ Consider alternative approaches to the acquisi- 
tion of formal qualifications, such as periods of 
teaching interspersed between periods of study. 

■ Achieve a balance of practical pedagogical 
skills and content in preservice teacher 
preparation programs. 

■ Design a linkage between pedagogical skills 
and content development through school-based 
studies and expanded and well-supervised prac- 
tical experience in schools, ensuring that these 
elements are integrated into the program from 
the beginning, not just scheduled at the end. 

■ Design a program to improve the skills of 
teacher educators in both content and pedagogi- 
cal skill areas so that their teaching reflects 
good practice and knowledge of the secondary 
school environment and their ability to super- 
vise students effectively is increased. 

■ Design teacher education as a continuum, 
starting with initial preservice teacher educa- 
tion and continuing with a strong ongoing 
inservice professional development program 
for secondary teachers that will support and 
motivate good practice throughout their teach- 
ing careers. 



■ Develop good supportive supervision structures. 
The most cost-effective way may be to develop 
the role of the school principal in this area. 

■ Initiate induction and mentoring programs to 
ensure that new teachers get a good start and 
feel that the learning community among teach- 
ers is supportive and motivating. 

Deployment of teachers 

Teacher deployment approaches often contribute 
to attrition, with arbitrary posting of teachers to 
undesirable work locations being a major problem 
expressed by secondary teachers. 

■ Recruit teachers from rural areas, providing as 
much initial preparation in these areas as pos- 
sible. Follow this with ongoing localized inser- 
vice professional development programs that 
reach teachers in their schools — or in clusters of 
schools — in these areas. 

■ Give additional compensation and recognition 
to teachers in difficult postings. 

■ Take into account the location of families in 
postings so as not to separate husbands, wives, 
and children for unreasonable periods of time. 

Utilization of teachers 

Evidence from the study suggests that teachers are 
often used inefficiently within schools, with few 
class hours taught per week, particularly in rural 
schools. 

■ Prepare teachers to teach more than one subject 
(possibly as many as three subjects) at various 
grade levels. 

■ Consider a system of rotation of teachers 
through several nearby schools and an alteration 
of timetables so that teachers’ time is well used 
and students are taught all subjects required in 
the curriculum. 

Compensation for teachers 

Although teachers universally request higher sala- 
ries, the evidence suggests that increased salaries 
alone would be unlikely to improve the quality of 
the teaching force significantly. 
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■ Increase salaries only in special circumstances, 
such as through the provision of bonuses for 
good service in rural areas. 

■ Develop a career structure where advancement 
and salary increases are dependent on good 
quality of performance. 

Conditions of service for teachers 

Improvement of conditions of service for teachers is 
a promising way of increasing teacher morale, mak- 
ing the profession more attractive, enhancing reten- 
tion of teachers, and improving the quality of teach- 
ing and learning. Although improving conditions of 
service always has budget implications, changes in 
this area may be less costly and more effective than 
increasing teachers’ salaries. 

■ Create learning communities and a sense of 
cohesion among teachers at the school level or 
in pairs or clusters of secondary schools that 
include groups of teachers and their principals 
developing a vision, a strong professional iden- 
tity, and strategies for improving the quality of 
teaching and learning in their schools. 

■ Strategize with secondary teachers about how a 
strong and positive professional identity can be 
created and how higher regard for the profession 
from society can be earned. 

■ Involve community members in the lives of 
schools in order to promote quality of educa- 
tion, better student learning, and respect for 
teachers. 

■ Provide teachers with better resources for good 
teaching. 

■ Provide space for teachers to work in the 
school. 

■ Give special assistance to teachers, especially 
female teachers in rural areas, in finding appro- 
priate housing. 

■ Develop programs to recognize and reward 
teachers, including use of the media to profile 
excellent teachers. 



4.2. Recommendations for 
Strengthening the Quality of 
Principals (Head Teachers) 

The study suggests that, while most of the above 
recommendations apply also to principals who usu- 
ally come from the ranks of more senior teachers, 
concerted effort to improve school leadership is one 
of the most promising points of intervention to raise 
the quality and efficiency of secondary education 
across Sub-Saharan Africa. The following recom- 
mendations for consideration by policy-makers are 
suggested by the findings of the study: 

■ Systematize the recruitment of teachers to 
become principals based on explicit professional 
criteria. 

■ Professionalize the position of secondary school 
principal and develop certification courses in 
school leadership. 

■ Establish regional or national institutions that 
specialize in advanced degrees or certification 
for educational leadership and organize ongoing 
professional development. 

■ Develop a program of ongoing inservice profes- 
sional development for secondary principals that 
includes an initial induction program and ongo- 
ing support. 

■ Ensure that the idea of the principal as instruc- 
tional leader as well as transparent and efficient 
administrator is well understood by teachers 
and communities and incorporated in all initial 
preparation and ongoing professional develop- 
ment for principals. Likewise, ensure that the 
principal’s role in creating strong linkages with 
communities is understood and that principals 
are prepared for this role. 

■ Organize principal clusters that meet regularly, 
providing a setting for delivery of some of the 
formal ongoing professional development and 
creating an opportunity for informal communal 
problem-solving, experience-sharing, and strat- 
egizing about effective approaches to secondary 
school leadership. 
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4.3. Recommendations for Action 
on Critical Crosscutting Issues 

Issues regarding gender as well as HIV/AIDS cut 
across all aspects of recruiting, retraining, and 
retaining secondary teachers and principals. 

Gender 

In many secondary education systems, there are 
few female teachers and even fewer females in 
leadership positions. Female teachers and principals 
are critical to the expansion and improvement of 
secondary education systems. The following recom- 
mendations for consideration by policy-makers are 
suggested by the findings of the study: 

■ Develop recruitment programs for secondary 
teachers that especially encourage females to 
enter the profession. 

■ Provide academic and other means of support 
(i.e., counseling and extracurricular activities) 
in colleges of education to ensure the success of 
female students. 

■ Recruit more females as faculty in colleges of 
teacher education. 

■ Develop more family-friendly teacher deploy- 
ment systems. 

■ Assist female teachers in finding appropriate 
housing, particularly in remote areas. 

■ Encourage communities to develop support net- 
works for female teachers. 

■ Develop mentoring programs for new female 
teachers, pairing more experienced female 
teachers with less experienced female teachers. 

■ Set goals for numbers or percentages of females 
in secondary teaching, in leadership positions, 
and as teacher educators, and develop strategies 
for reaching these goals. Challenge the institu- 
tions involved to work toward and achieve the 
goals. 

HIV/AIDS 

HIV/AIDS has a variety of devastating impacts on 
secondary education and on secondary teachers and 
principals, particularly through illness and attrition 
of teachers and principals, or their family members, 



and through the needs of students who are ill, or 
have ill family members. The following recommen- 
dations for consideration by policy-makers are sug- 
gested by the findings of the study: 

■ Infuse HIV/AIDS information in all preservice 
and inservice programs for teachers and prin- 
cipals to raise awareness, change behavior, and 
help reduce teacher infection rates. 

■ Make sure that school environments are exten- 
sively and relentlessly filled with HIV/AIDS 
information and awareness-creating activities. 

■ Develop strategies for school-community coop- 
eration and solidarity programs to raise aware- 
ness about HIV/AIDS and encourage changed 
sexual behavior among teachers, students, and 
community members. Through such coopera- 
tion, the school can ensure that the community 
supports school-based programs. The school 
can also use community suggestions and infor- 
mation to strengthen awareness and behavior- 
change programs. 

■ Encourage HIV-positive teachers and students 
to seek mutual support, speak out, and play a 
leadership role in demanding changed behavior. 

■ Supply teachers and principals with an exten- 
sive array of anti-AIDS information, teaching 
strategies, suggestions for extracurricular activi- 
ties to use for their own awareness, with their 
students, and with community members. 

■ Provide specific guidance and measures in 
teacher education and professional development 
programs to prepare teachers to support col- 
leagues or students affected by HIV/AIDS. 

4.4. Recommendations for Further 
Research on Secondary Teachers 
and Principals 

The literature review revealed that the present 
research on secondary teachers and principals in 
Sub-Saharan Africa offers only a weak basis for 
guiding policy and program development. In par- 
ticular, there is little research on secondary princi- 
pals and school leadership, little research on female 
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teachers and principals, and little research that 
differentiates junior and senior secondary educa- 
tion, with the majority of research focusing on the 
senior secondary level. Suggestions for increasing 
the power and relevance of research on secondary 
teachers and principals are the following: 

■ Focus research specifically on either junior or 
senior secondary, emphasizing the collection 
and analysis of information on teachers and 
principals in junior secondary schools. 

■ Develop more research on the changing 
roles and effectiveness of secondary school 
principals. 

■ Focus research on factors that promote the suc- 
cess of girls in secondary schools and females 
as teachers and school leaders. 



■ Focus research on formulating and testing alter- 
native solutions rather than continuing to clarify 
and describe problems. 

■ Collect solid evidence on the effectiveness of 
approaches being described rather than simply 
describing efforts to attract, deploy, or retain 
teachers. 

■ Carry out longitudinal research that tracks over 
time the effects and consequences of interven- 
tions to improve the teaching force or school 
leadership. 

■ Find ways to make the research conducted with- 
in projects more widely available. 
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